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The American CAunc,^! on the Teaching of Foreign Languages ha'^ cooperated with tl\e « 
."ERIC Clearinghouse on ^Languages and Linguistics, to provide , abstracts of most of^the 
."papers presented at the joint ACT FL/AATG/S COLT meeting held irt Atlanta, Georgia, . 
November^ 19-22, 1979. , . - . ^ ■ 

All persons who pr^es^nted ;f>apers or' worksljops were Invited to submit abstracts for^ 
incluslonyfn this publication* Some editing was diine by the ERIC staff tjo provide a 
general format for tht abstracts* The'abstracts are arranged in the same order of 
presentation as they appear in th^ .convention program.* An author indexes also 
Included. * ^ . 

•^any of the papers will be published in their entirety » in journals or be made 
available through the ERIC system. They will be announced through Resources in 
Education , Current Index to J6urnAls in Education , and other publications in- the 
ERIC system. V ' 
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THE ROLE OF gOUPREHENSION IN LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 

Chairperson: William 0. Clapper, Roanoke (VA) County 'Schools 
participants: Stephen D, Krashen; Rebecca Valette, Boston College 



TH^ INPUT HYPOTHfeSIS 



(Statement of the input ^hypothesis:/ Language acquis ijiion [not learning] \ can' 
' occiir only whei{ the acquirer understands input languag^# If an acquirer is aivt stage 
i, he or she can move .to stage 1+1 by understanding inptit at the IjH level [wJ^th the 
aid'of context or extralir^uistic information] • Speakiiig aids language ^cquisi\itlon 
indirectly, by encburagin^understandiable input •) \ * . * \ \ 



jMpnitor thepry distinguishes subconscious JLanguqge acquisitioji from consciot^s 
language JLearning * Th6 available evidence* is consistent with the hypothesi:^ tha\t 
fluency in second langu^iges is due to the operation of what performers have 
acquired, not what, they have learned* Conscioup learning lys avail^bl^- only as a \ 
^monitor, and caq only be used when certain conditions are met# \^ 
• This model implies that acquisition is far more iinportaAt than learnings and . \ 
therefore further implies that the*" central goal of second la^Wuage pedagogy should 
be to eijcourage language acquisition in the classroom* TKis leads to a question \ 
that' i^, at tht same time, of enormous theoretical and appliea interest: How do 
people acquire? Stated iji other terms, if a performer is at a\ given stage in 
natural language acquisition (jl ) , how does he or she "move"* to xhe nexr stage ( i+1 )? 

T\h(B Iripul: hypothesis is^ that this progres;sion occurs via comprehensible input. 
Performers need to receive and understand input that includes structure at the JL+l^ 
level* They ^fere ^able to understand language that is "a Tittle beyond" their curreitt 
level with the aid of context and their \nowledge of the wprld. In this presen- 
tation, several i^rguments are offered in favor of the input hypothesis, and some of 
*its implications are discussed. * v 

♦ 

Arguments in favpr of the input hypothesis: 

I. Caretakers typically simplify their speech to children in order to help the 
children understand ' what they are saying (Clark and fclark, 1977). In addttiQn,, 
^ar.e taker speiech 18 at least **r (Highly tuned" to* thfe syntactic development of the 
child; ^he /Input tends to get i;ioYe ' complex as the child grows linguistically. If 
caretaker- speecli does help, child langua^g^ acquisition, it may do so by "supplyj^lg 
crucial input that includes structure at the child ^s " i+l . " There is good reason to 
believe this is also the case with aduLt second language, acquisltla^^ as argued in 
Krashen (1^78). J \ ^ ^ 

2.. Ilany recent studies show that teaching methods that emphasize listening, ^ 
comprehension and that de-^emphasize early production are as effici^ent as or more 
efficient than more traditional methods (e.g., Asher , 1969; Gary, 1976; PbstoVsky, 
1977). ' Many scholars iii the fields of language ^pedagogy are recommending methods 
that emphasize supplying interesting and understandable in,put Ce.g., Valette, 1978; 
Terrell, 1977; Nord, 1978). t * 

• • \ r ' . ^ ■ 
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3. informal reports dt language acquisition in Qther caltures confirm that In 

early sta'ges the emphasis, is on lls1:enljig< ^ .V ^ 

Children acquiring sedondv languages generally go through a "silent period/* 
lasting several months, during which - j^helr .only output" in the\second language may 
^rbutine^ and patterns, . Tljis may . be. the time during, i^hlch acquired conpet^^nce is 
built up via input, * • . ^ * > . 

5. The literature on first language "interference" fs consistent with the 
hypothesis that the first- language is used as an irtterance' "initiator" when perfor- 
' nets are asked to spea4c "too soon," before they have acquired, enough of the. targe.t 
language • In other words, the literature support s.tJewmark' s contention that we fall/^ 
back on jOur first language in cases where we have, not acquired the second language** 
Adults nay thus substitute first language use for the ^cl;^(J's silent period^. The 
research literature also indicates that second language performers show few^r first 
languages-type 'errors over" time, which could b^^ interpreted' aS the effects of ^ ^ 
acquisition occurring as the result of input. 

The input hypothesis implies that theoretically , speaking is not necessary^ 
(Lenneberg, 1962, provides support for this hypothe^is,<7 Practically ", speaking may 
be very useful, in that it enables the performer to engag^ in conversations, thus 
• obtaining input. Thus, early speaking may be quite important in the natural second 
Language situatioh, but is less crucial in the foreign language ^^Irt^a-t ion , where 
Input is "^available from the tqacher and from books, and where practical ^demands are 
less. , ' * • 

Finarlly, the input hypothesis pred lets that speaking fluency will* emerge graJhr^ 
ally, aftjer a considerable amount of timQ is spent in listening and reading, where 
the emphasis is on< under stand ing the message. Much cfQlcker results can be had when 
clasfework emphasizes conscious grammar and the use of ^dialogues, but the results' 
will be much less.* sat Isfactory : student;^ will be very limited withurespett to the 
range of situations Jthey can apply their knowrcdge to,^with respect to what they c^n 
say, and with 'respect to how tKey can say it. Allowing natural acquisition to • 
develop is more, pleasant for ,the studyent , -and will give him or her a far stronger 
linguistic competence. , ^ * - 

* r~*Stephen D. Krashen, Dept. o^ Linguistics, Univ. of Southepn^Cal if ornia , 
^Los Angeles 90007 
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ELEtiErrrARr school' programs that work . 

Chairperson: Jo\}f\ Kunl^e . 
Sj^eakefrs: ^Cathi Barlow, Oak Knoll Elementary Schoop. , .East l^oint, OA; Lili Gold, 

Sh^c'er Heights (OH) Elementary School;^ D9nna Walker ,^ Heardfi - Fe;:ry Elementary 

School, Atlanta ♦ . \ . 

This session focuses on three distinct FLES programs that have proved successful 
over the years. The Shaker Heigtits program provided French-. to all fourth, fifth and 
sixth, graders for^20 niinutes every day*. The use of epecial French teachers is the 
basic strength of the program. Listening /and speaking are. emphasized in fourt;h and. 
fifth grade^,^ while reading, writing and' some gramnar predominate in the sixth 
grade. " Because 'of the long-dtand ipg recognition of the success' of the program, 
parental support has been readily available--fr om ' tutor ing students to cooking or> • 
washing dishes for ^'rench Eair. Eighty to 90 percent of sixth graders elect 
Frenon ia the seventh grade. ' ' 

. Une Program' in Oak Knoll Schdol. in Atlanta is termed a "program of limited 
individualization." The program is designed' to make maximum* use of limited class 
time with heterogeneous groims.^ Its goal is tro leave students and teacher with a . 
feeling of accomplishment. In operation for the^past three years, the program^ is in 
constant evolution.' Books ,* worksheets*, films, filmstrips, tapes , flashcards , and 
games axe used to reinforce active teacher-pupil interaction. Peer tutoring is . 
encoura'ged , and a limited amount of self-checking is employed to ease'^ this burden on 
the teacher. Videotapes haiie been mad^ to show other schools the operaMon-df this 
program. * • * m , 

The Fulton County- FLES program is designed to meet the special, needs oi^ gifted 
st^idents (IQs of 135 and above), the French progrAm'^^t Heafds Ferry School use^ 
Joseph Renzulli's "Enrichment triad model" as a guide. This model allows for a 
system of organizing both the academic req^yir emenfes and the intel.lecjiual development 
of each gifted child. It allows^freedom of individuality withifi a program designed 
especially to meet the neetls of those with above-aver'ag^ abilities, lilements pre- - 
sented from this FLES program are ^videota^pes,- slides, games, and a culture lesson. 

— John F. Kunkle , Dept* of Forl^-gp Languages, Univ. bf . Southern Louisiana-, 
' ' Lafayette 70504 . ' ^ 



PRIMING THE* PUMP: THE FINE AKTS (>F TEXetllHG CULTURE AND LITERATURE 



Chairperson: James*' F; Ford, Univ. of Arkansas 
Speakers: Robert J. Griffin; Robert M.' Henkels 



"What can the Spanish possibly ^ee in those grisly statues of martyrs?" "Why 
bother reading a play like Godot in which nothing happens?" 'Questions li1ce these 
are Int^ard not only in museums and libraries. They come up frequently in' foreign 
langikge and liteTrature classes. They are to be expected in' a situation where stu- 
dents Vre grappling with books and cultures that fly in the face of their, notions of 
how things should be and how people should behave. To the teacher intent on 



bringing to lif.e .the unique • character ist^cs of a national culture or explaining the' 
regenerative processes , of .modern literaturt, ty r ine arts pro^iie a.* cornucopia of 
material' whose potential is -suggested by the ic^.j-Owing oxample/. 
, MAking corttemppraYy French literature .essible and r:t5mpro|eni^ ! bl,f do ^ny - 
njDthihg of enipoyabTe) often proves an uphill struggle, recalling' -the painfui ^odv9-.e\' 
of Beckett's *fchar after s to nowhtsie.. This Is so because thermos t interesting recent 
novels," plays, and poem^' inoQk , phallenge, and overturn the very models of beauty and 
'acceptability* to which the students^ ha'^ebeconie accusfeomed as "nortrtal." Examples 
from the fine arts (presented through " sPTdes , and • tapes) show immediately and'drana-^ 
tlcally that these ' writer s eager to experiment contribute to an exciting process ,of 
renewal/ Through glides «nd tape, be;ginning with Trapressionlst paintings and liusic 
by Debussy, students experienive the r^resentation of the worldo with which they and 
their parents are most .comfortable, ^eautiful though the images, are, it is imnie- 
diately apparent that>they do not express our strident, anxious world. As the^ slide 
tape recajjs recent art history, J^nterspersed withy his tor.ical materi'al, it qharts the 
evolution of ah art fcalculated to {/lease" and reas^uiae a self-assured, stable society 
to an art designed to stinul'ate, disturb, or sho^k. an audience unsure of its values. 
Having grasped through this material what the arts have in common, ' and havl'ng seen 
and heard how appropriate it is fqr artists of different peripds to express them- 
' selves in differing forms, thfe. student's are mote willing to judge contemporary • 
writing oil its own terms" an^ to see its links to the past. ^ 

Language "teachers today are aware of the important disitlnctlon between Formal^' 
Culture and Deep Culture and the implication of Chester ton' s remark that "a culture 
Hmust never be judged by. its cultured people,"' but as Genelle Morain has pointed out, 
^ "In reaUty, both-traditional and anthropological aspects of culture are so inter- . 
woVen that a valid- separation in the language class becomes impossible." 

The purpose of this presentation Is to dellneatfe for language teachers ^some . 
practical examples of .jyst how^ inextr icable the two eleiftents afe; -how "big. C" can 
illuminate "little c" to enlarge students' understanding of the .target culture.. 

Participants are shown, fbTS.,exanple , how 'Spanish architects' like ' Jose dtf . 
Churriguera produced a Baroque style that is distinptly Spanish; how artists like El 
Greco and Velazquez produced- masterpieces that reflect important 'aspects .of the ^ , 
Spanish character ; howS^MnposeTs like Manuel de Falla- deliberately wrote musig . 
expressive*of the Hispani^ tradition. . ^ , *. 

W.ith exaraplds such as^hese, French and Spanish -teachers are offered explicit-, 
suggestions on "the fine arth of teaching culture." -7 

" --Robert' Henkels, Dept. 'of Foreign Lang, uages , Auburn Univ. , Auburn', AL , 
36830; Robert J. Grtffin, Dept^t^of Modern and Classical Languages,* ^ ^ 
" . Western Michigan Univ. , Kalamazoo A9008 ^ C ' 

* AnGELS""^lN OUR CLOSETS 
^ * ' . ( DISCOV.ERIMG "FQREIGH" HERIT AC^F, ) ' . . " 

Chaii^person: Clemens ^Hallirian, Univ. of Florida • • 

Speaker: David W. Gurney ... 

- • • r , 

""All -American." V/hattdoes that mean in the cuiVtext of a nulticuU"i'al society? 
/Do ^e appreciate the attributes of the diver'se cultures represented In our country? 
Or, have we forgotten -some • of the -cultural "angels" in our closets? When we bring 
out of storage dhose special Secorations pas^d cj^n in the family fot Christmas, 
when we prepare those ipecial family recipes ,\*hen we renew family ties in the 
-special way that certain, events 'arc remembered or celdbraj:ed, dc^ we reflect on the 
cultural -nature of these things that We do so 'naturally? In our . behavior , I bellpve 



that we retain many of the attributes brought by our ancestors from all areasi of the 

wS^d. : ; , : ' 

^ow we r.eact^ daily to personal and social situations may depend ^^upon a cultural 
Influence which came ftom a . iong-f orgotten person in bur family. For. a country 
representing such a diversity of cuitur&l .attributes and heritage, ^t behooves us to 
refledt on the cultural elements that are e. fundamental part of our nature, even 
though we may not always recognize ^he source. If we Americans could identify and, 
by recognizing them, revalidate the contributions of other cultures' that are ^fun- 
damental to our daily lives,' we would kindle a humanistic glow in the global comr 
munity of whibh^we are a part.' "We are part of you," we would be telling th^' rest . 
of the- world from which so many of. our ancestors* came. "We accept: ourselvesi' as new, 
original ,human beings and accept' thlit you helped m§ike us by the prioneering jsptfrit 
that brought your sons- and daughters to these shores." 

Can we in education findfc^ays to derive the cultural batikgrounds of our students 
as well as focus attention the many cultural differences that' flavor our society? 
Whither E {^lur Ibus" Unum? '■fe» school, as a social institution, should build on the 
cultural strengths that th^child brings* to the classroom. Foreign language 
teadhers and students have a unique opportunity^ to discojrer our "foreign" heritage 
and develop considerable awareness about the cultural diversity ^represented in the 
students and the community. Perhaps gaining a realization of the actual cultural 
habits that students share with "foreigners" will help them develop' a sensitivity to 
tirie <utual interdependence' that touches us all on our spaceship. Earth. /The acti- 
vity XS' entitled 'Calling. All Angrls." / W 

In the workshop, teachers develop' an awareness about the influei><les of foreign 
aultute exhibited by ^he participants wh6, Ideally, ^have no appareilt ethnic affilia- 
tion. Based on their responses to items on a questionnaire de«;tgned to establish 
connections with ancestral attributes, teachers denjontftrate h0w instruction can be' 
adapted to' include cultural heri tage/factors in the conten5.>*and activities of th^ir 
glasses. Participants complete the questionnaire'. • Therv/^in groups of ' ei'ght to , ten, 
thejj share the cultural perspectives discovered from ajei analysis of their \^answ4ra to 
the items on the questionnaire. Each group has (^ne^Ayc fwo transparencies on which 
'to describe suggested Instructional adaptations har'sed on the cultural factors, 
discerned in the groi>p activity. ' . / ' ■ 

A final word, q^nd a warning! Eailler, v-^^cle scribed the influences that "foreign" 
ancestors, as "angels in our clo*sets, still exert on our daily behaviori* Don't 

be Surprised if, when looking back intjy'yonx: family or community history, you should 
turn up a few skeletons in some of tife closets yo* peek in^ol 

' ' , — David W. Gurney, College of Kuucation, Univ. of Central FJLotida, P.P. 
Box 25000, Orlando 32816 



ARB1T41ARY- DELET1(>N^ : A HODIFICATION OF THE CLOZE PROCEDURE ^ 
. * AS A TECHNIQUE FO R A CHIEVING READING PROFICIENCY ' 

Chairperson: 5flvia Ruffo~Fiore, Univ. of South Florida 
•Speaker: Joseph ^.".Wipf » ' ' ^ 

» * ' / 

There jLs growing concern in the United State's about students' inability to read 
fluently and with a reasonable leveJ of comprehension — even iij their native 
language/' This , ahxiety is dgcumented at lea'st in part by the fact that the averagje 
s'core on the verbal section of the' Scholastic Aptitude Tests' ha^ decl^ined steadily 
<^Ver ^tli^ y^rs. indeed, there are those who question whether high school graduates 
are even literates, \^ith ^he result that many states are resorting to testing 
programs designed to ensure at least -a minimal level ^f reading competency ^ 
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Withljv^h^ foreign language teaching . profession, it appears that reading is 
resurgJrfijg as ohe core of many foreign langMage programs This emphasj^ ort reading 
isr^stif iabl^, if hot overdue, since, reading' is the one skill students are. most 
rikely to use lafter they have lefr the ^cla**ssroom. It is also the second-language 
''skill that is Retained the ^Longest (Allen and^^Vale tte , 1977)/ Furthermore, all 
language skilld stand to bejmefit from tih'e systematic approach to t)ie development of 
redding (GreetieWald 1979)/* - , - ' ■ ^\ " 

Never thelesiB, few innovative strategies for tlie teaching and testing of reading 
comprehension hive been develpped. Perhaps this is because reading 'by its very 
nature is sol,i tiry' and may, therefore, be the least teachable of the fpur skills' 
(Chastain, 19761. Among , techniques receiving Increased attention from foreign ^ - 
language- educators is the- cToze prgcedure, in which students are to provide words 
•deleted from a rlinning narrative (dsual ly jevery fifth,^ sixth, or seventh word)^ In 
its open-ended format this procedure has been used extensively^ for tes ting^English [ 
as a "second language* Various nfoditica tions have be,en used successfully in recent 
years (Jonz, 19761). . , ' • . - 

• A* fur ther .variation, is one developed by the speaker , through repeated classroom 
use and is proposed here under the label "arbitrary deletions." Two features 
distinguish it ftfdm its conventional counterpart: (1) rather* than consistently 
deleting every- fiflt'Vi, sixth, or seventh word, the teacher is at liberty to remove^ 
' other' more appropriate words from the text at reasonable intervals; and (2)/all 
deleted* words and k number of , dis tr actbrs are printed in alphabetical order imme- 
diately following ihe reading .selection. The students' task re\nains the same — to 
restore the mutilat\ed text to its original state. ' * * ' 

Arbitrary deletions' have proven useful and eff ective* f or reading practice and 
also for formal evaluatidn purposes. They, of'fer the following features; 
^ • •They are relatl^vely easy to prepare. 

•Scoring is objei,ctive and efficient?^. ' ' • ' 

•The necessity of usi'ng the^native language of students is dininfshed • 
•They are effective at various ^reading levels ^ • 

•Student mfttLvation and interest in reading are increased. 
•The learner is confronted with real language in context.- ' 

•Teachers' can focVis 4ttention on gr aifimat^ical structures that ^dj^serve emphasis 

in a given lessen. ^ • , . 

•The deletion of dbscure and ^infrequently used words that are 'not critical for 
comprehension of', a reading passage can be avoided. , 

— Joseph A.- Wfpf, Dept. of Foreign Languages ^nd Liter^ures, Purdue 
f ' ^ ^ Univ., West Lafayette, IN 47907 . ' • 
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. A DEMONSTRATION AND DISCUSSION OF MICROCOtlPUTER ^ ^. 

. * APPLICATIONS TO FOREIGN LAIIGUAGE LEARNING' - ' \ 

Chairperson: •Weri4eH. H, Hall * ; ^ \ . 

' Speakers: WendejLl H.^ Hall; !• Wendell Jackson; Paul Fa Luckau; Alan Meredith 

Appealing first as kits* for anlateu.r electronics experimenters jand soon 
thereafter as factory-assembled mo.4els/ the new microcomputers will soon be as com--' 
/ . mpn in homes as the television sAts to which they will, generally be connected. 

•Computer m'iniaturizat^on' has proceeded ao rapidly 'that functions^ that -pome years ago 
required a boxcat j^ull of Components now performed by a qu^irter-inch chip#; Many- 
» educators are' beginning to realize ..that such reductions in 6ize, accompanied, by 
similar reductions in'cost, make feasible the replacement of expensive timesharing 
•computer-assisted instructional systems by small, self-contained "personal"- com- « ^ 
^puterft using inexpensive - cassettes or floppy disks to store instructional programs.* 

Progress in the .c<3st-ef f ect iveness of such instruction is yramattcally 
'illustrated by the fact that if transportation had improved a? much as -computers • 
since 1945, a ^trip to Tokyo would take only 2/100 of a second at a speed oi A . 
blllio^miles peX hdur and at a fare of 7 cents — and there would be no waiting in 
.airports* Put another way, a con^mer. could purchase a Rolls Royce for $2#50 arid 
get two nuillion miles per. gallon. - Though -such figurBs do not refer specifically to 
^ microcomputer . costs, which were much, Ipwer to begin with, they suggest an imminent 
revolution In electronic instruction. With such developments as magnet ic bubble 
memories already ^on the markets-promising qven more startling miniaturization and 
. price, reductions—microcomputers will saon be beyond dpubt a ubiquitous aid to 
instruction.* • . . " / 

T\\e effectiveness of computer-assisted^ instruction depends on the quality of the 
programs and methods developed *'by creative educators for student use, and \theref ore\ 
foreign language teachers- need to become increasingly Active in the development of 
. ' imaginative courseware and learning strategies. In orffer to take full advantage of 
the microcomputer's capabilities and influence their narther development in direc- 
tions advantageous to the prof ession , we *must also reijiain abreast of/technological 
advances in this field.' • ^ 

* ^ This workshop emphasizes a practical approach to the fipplicat ion, of microcom- 
puter technology to foreign language learning* An introduction to- the hardware 
available familiar iz.es paticipants with various" models and the-ir capabilities, 
characteristics, .and costs^ (initial and maintenance). Participants are introduced 
td the computer languages that are most adaptable to foreign language purposes . ^ 
(Basic, Pilot^Pascal) and are shown how to create for the^ microcpmputerr sample 
, instructfional programs. ' \ ^ ^ y ^ 

The workshop includes demonstrations of interface capabilities with audio and 
video cassette recorders, videodisk players, "and slide/sound projectors. Various^ 
programs ^re demonstrated, showing how the microcomputer can be used for development 
of listening comprehension, speaking, reading and writing skills, instruction and 
practice 'in grammar, translation, conversation, speed reading, cultural under- 
srandjj^g, esthetic appreciation, and .;^t^sting. Foreign language games and- simula- 
tions making extensive us^ of computer graphjji^s as well as alphanumeric text are ^ > 
also demonstrated. . / 

Ideas for possible insitr uct ional formats such as large and small groups, indivi- 
duals, and pairs are pursued. Discussion also covers peripherals (cassette and disk 
, operating systems, printers, tape playback controllers and activators, etc.) and 
housekeeping details- related ta microcomputer learning, including student orien- 
tation, scl>eduling, Record keeping, • and' maintenance. 

^Wendell HV^ Hall, T. Wendell Jackson, Paul L. Luckau, and R. Alan 
Mereditfy;: Dept. of Spanish and Portuguese, Br igham Young Univ. , Pr&vo, 
UT 8460: 




• . ' HOW TO PUBLISH A FOREIC N LAHGtlAGE 'CUipEBOOK Iti.YQUR STATE ! , 



Chairp^Kson: ^Simone 6udot ^ , * • ^ * 1^ 

Speaker!: Yblahde Petrln, Soiith CatHolic High SgKooI, Hartford ;^CT 

The French Guidebook to Connecticut > was pLafnned to fqeu^ ot\ things Ftench in . \ 
the^ sfatejt 80* that FjencH .teachers xould point them out tq their- stud^ents, planoneV' 

day culturiait tripa, ,a^d give homework assignments about "The French a*ouhd, Us/' * 
Suggesttopis for- these' various activities are provided in the Guidebook^ - ^ *W 

jSefoiTe jeitplalrTing the "how to •'s"*' of publish ing\suc.h a, guidebook for miy ' 

.language /Tt might, be well ijt'o examine Ahe ^why's" of svich an undj^t tAkthg* ^'or . ' 

^/fexample, • one .'should 'ask;/ Are tljere any ethnicjgroupjs in .the state wHo ar.e slpeaUeivs 
of the language? Have there* been histoifical events in the state that;/dnvolyed • * ^ 
speakers of* that language? ^Are thejre geograjg^ical names" that catlie from' the language* 
involved.? Are there specialty , stores / restaurants , etc;* , tHat featurft products and 

"foods typical of the country or eountties .wHefe the language is spoken? Are there V 
museums, showing works of att from a country ^where the language is spoken?' If tVie 
answer to any of these' questions,- arid many more, is "yesi" then one night start 

^plannitfig the "how.' to' " ' * " / * . ^ ^ ; ... 

The most important requisite for success in the' development ©f a gvildeb6ok is" to 
form a group of volunteers willing to work hard* If. possible, the^ should be well . 
spread throughout the ^tate. Second,^ the committee Has tp decide what type of 
inf ornatfon is going to be included in- the guidieboo)!;. / Research can then start ^on * 
the basis of a cjuestionnaire .listing by 'categot ies t^e information needed* Volun-^ 
teers have to do- research^^in their own areas, and help can ^e soilght from Othnic'; 
group5^' KFrancb-^Amdr iganJAlubs' and societies, for example), /national organizations 
(*such as the Alli'ance Fran^aipe), historical, societies, ^ej^c . ' Extta information may 

' eyen be jJtpvided by other intertfeted friends/ . \ " . ^ ; 

'The process of gather ing^'any meaningful amount of material is a slow Tone* For 
that rieasOn, it is wise not ^tQf^ deter mine the date ' of publication too far in advance* 
patience and. perseverance in attempting to Recruit additional Informants and workers 
^ill 'pay in the long run* ; " . . - ^ 

' . When the coc\mittee has a fair Idea of how long tW booklet, wilU be, what quality 
of paper will .be 'used, and what 'type^^of illustra!ti*ons (Inaps,, drawing)^,' photogr^phs> 
are going to be included, ;it is time^ to get price estimates ftom a typesetter (the 
final print results wil^ be sharper and nqre attractiye than thqse pjrepared by an 
ordinary typewriter^) and a printer. Prices ^^ill* be lower if the material is pre- 
pared "c$imera-ready , " that is, set exactly; as desired on. ^ach page* Vartous finan- 
cial 'sources may he tapped, if the parent org^aization . i^ not . able to provide the 
funds. For example, advertising can be ' of f ered* in the booklet- (full-page , half-page 
and quar ter--page) to the industrial firms, stores, *and restaurants merttioned^^ as 
well as to textbook publishers. Finally, a sale fir ice can be set for the* booklet, 
based on the expenses involved* (including volunteers' e^tjien^eis such as stamps, phone 

calls, etc.). ^ ♦ ; * V-^ ; ' ' 

When the date of publication is set,>»what "Remains to'-'be d'6WB is to collate the 
materialjS, edit them, and type them in the desired order an^ Composition. Maps and 
illiastfrafions should be pasted in and the manuscript delivered to the^pesetter . A 
•few weqks later* it will be sent* to the pr^inter together with SxlO^^prints of the 
I photographs. A litfLe more patience . . .and the proud cogt): ibutqrs to. the^guidebook 
can admire the fruits of their efforts. . . . ^ ^ 

' -~ Simone Oudot, 208 Flak Hill Rd., IJorWalk, CT 0^54' 



- * SIMULATIONS; APPROACa TO THB^IR CREATIQIf AND USE ■ ^ ^ 

Chairpeirsom: Burnett M. Gonzalez, Parkway-^East Junior High ^hool,^reve Coeur , MO 
•Speaker'; WaUer 'El^iason * t *c . ^ ^ . . 

>V / ' ' - •• • . - _ . . 

Perhaps the' most challenging task faced by langtiage teachers is to devise 
teaching s'tr^ategies where ne*r language content can be introduced iand olfl content 
t.eViewed in such a^^ay, as to involve — tfven stimulate—student par ticipat}.on/ Roi^e 
play^pg in BtVluctured ^situations, or * "simulations, " Ts one such #etrategy* 
Slmulat iQrt§; u0ed in my cladlsroom *seem to motivate, student use of language iwi real- 
life decisidn-^iftaking events concer^ning persons in anot^h^r culture*' Such a tech- 
nique, which requires substan,t|;ai peeV interact ibn^mayViftf feet attitudes toward the 
target culture and even' promote persoAal "growth* Research on*the use of simulations 
.in social studies classrooms' suggests- that they can restilt ix\ a'ttitude change as 
welJL as longer retention of learning. . ' * *^ ^ '» > * " 

^ Thl*^ presentation concerns a Vole'-playine/slinulation technique that 1 de^vised 
lcall^i*"The Hailmfi^,'* "Le Facteur , " *or "El .uarte'to, " depending on the language 
(invoi|Wd» Six to el^ht students ^ seatedj In. a circle, become familiar with the roles^ 
that*, they and their neighbors are playing.^ Information concerning the type of perr 
son/being played^ as well ^s the kinfl of per sonality 'that role requires, is given', to* 
Sach student either on ca^rds that contain a single item or on data sheets. (ID cards) 
written by each student* Such-^ information included name, address, sex, date 6f 
birth, occupation, mAritaL status^, ' school ing , etc*, plu^ information on such per- 

Eal traits asi, preferences for food, music, vjications; hobbies; career aspirations; 
lantic attachments; ^tc» Processing^ such data permits the teacher or discifsi^ion ^ 
der to use Indi^et discourse technique sH.^^ Bernard, ask Mar ie-Frai|ce where she 
ltVe§J Mar ie~ Franc eV^ask Alain *how old he^^'is; Al.ain, ask Bernadette where she gpes 
in thie^summer. Once the^ players have learnojj who they are and who theiif -neigjiljors 
are, they are ready t(/fleal with simulated happenings or problems in these per soJ>^^ 
jlives^ Letters containing culturally valid items are delivered to each player, \ 
requiring some reaction, within his or her role. Letter^* might Include a 'note from 
the school principal to ^ parent ,^ tr'om the Social Security office, from tthe school 
narse, or from a relative about tip make a family vist^:. The envelopes might contain 
a wedding invitation, a bill^^ to be paid. Information on a loan application, a BQg.t*- 
card, a love letter, a repoft card, oy a job notice. There is little limit to the 
kind of culturally*r^J.fevant material that might .coAie to the players in the mail. 
<^T!^e response of each player to the , message he or she has received is shared wi,Ch the 
others* Written response;^ are of teu. required • The teacher serves as an information 
source f6r necessary language rtens\ ^ 

Tlie teacher j^o has 'had experience in the target . culture can select a setting as 
well as per sons ot^'^she has actually met there >to serve as models for^^the 

construction of materials. Alter ing the* personal characteristic's slightly, the ^ , 

* • * ' . . 

teacher can construct eigljt.to ten dossiers describing each person or role to be 
used. Variations of age, sex, and social class will make the collection of roles 
more Interesting. Magazine illustrations are essential and easy to find* Letters 
t0 each of the persons created can" then be writtfen by the teacher. Anything that 
adds to the reality of the roles or the^ letter situations should be encouraged . Get 
all those little souvenir ite^^s out of the closet and use them^ Place stamps on 
envelopes. Use postcards, greeting cards, receipts, bus and plane ticket stubs. 
Have students, sypply props for their r^les. Finally, have students change roles* 
from tl\ne to time, and by all means, keep the letters coming. - ^ 

If this approach works £6r you, your s.tudents' will have leartied and reviewed 
many essential* language items and gained insights into <the pcv3,itJLcal , social, and 
economic institutions of the target culture. 

' — Walter Eliasbn, Dept. oF^econdary Education, Rider College, ?40k 6A00, 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648.. . / 
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^ ■ ' I'M ATTRACTIVE. .YDU'RE ATTRACTiyE : A MINI-WORKSHOP 
. ^ ON HVMANISyiC'. TECHNXQUEa . • ' • 

^ .•• O. . ^ . ./ . - 

Workshop Leader : • Gertrude Moskowltz ^\,^\ ^ \ r / 

A glance fit the dally newspape^ vividly ill\istrates how i^uch are In rj^d^of/ 
more than suhject matter in. our classroom instruction* The /international , nat;ional , 
and local headlines ave filled -with^the^ problems, being^fac^ bv pebp^le all 'over t;*he • 

world. • , • / * ; '...4/' r'v 

Studpnt^ today want an education thiattwiLl hei:p them.inake/sensq x>f their, l^ves 
'and the world around them. Thay want learniing that, is more per^sonal a^nd human* „ We 
all searching fdr our identity/ asking "Who am ll" "Wh4i;^^am I .like?" and • 



are aJ 



every one of us, without except ion/ Vieeds^ self -aoceptajice* . 

It has been recognized that' mos'tl of us achieve only a a(tnall .portion of pur, ^ . 
potential. Some of the conditions that foster" growth' in 'achieving our potential are 
developing fulfilling felat ionships ,1 expressing our feelings , spring ourseLves,*- \ 
.giving, and receiving positive f eedba(^k ,and support, trusting j3^)Wrsj uniier Standing 
ourselves and others, becoming intro$pective , And discover tng.<3(ur strdngthsv ^ In/ 
summary, greater self-knowledge and greater self-fulfillpent enhance achieving rrfore 
of our potential* . ' ' . \, ' # 

Humfllnlst;ic education is an approach that, focuses^ oh goals such as these in order 
.to promote the personal growth' of students Applying humanistic principles tp 'the 
FL class means using the target language to cojofimunicate about such 'things ^s the 
feelings, hopes, memories, values, and experiences — tije very lives — of •the learners* 
Be yourself, accept youti(|self, discover yourself^ and care for .others — these are som^ 
of the' underlying themeslof humanistic activities. *" The tech>iiqi|ps tajke personal- ^ 
■tzing to a deeper level '^an is usual in the FL , class • Through the more personal, 
relevant interaction that\ results, students t?ecognize their strengths and those of 
one another. The end product: personal growth leads to growth in thQ target 
language. . ' . - 

It is important td know that humanls^fic techniques are not giijwnicks, g^mes, or 
therapy, or a way to dec'eive students into learning a language. To use such tech- 
niques, teachers should understand and ^believe in what^ a humanistic approach repre- 
sents. ' 

Two studies I conducted investigated^ the effects of interspersing "humanis tic 
techniques with the ongoing curriculum of FL classes. ' The research indicated that 
' students instructed with humanistic techniques Improved significantly in their atti- 
tudes* toward learning the target language, in their self-concept, and in their 
acceptance of classuiates . 'The activities helped overcome the inhibition many felt 
in speaking the foreign laliguage. They -also increased the 'enthusiasni and motivation 
of t^he teachers and their students. 

A goal of f^re'ign language learning is the 'under stand ir^ and acceptance of other 
cultures. The beginnings of such acceptance may well be learning to accept one^s 
self and one^s own classmates . So, spreading acceptance of different cultures may 
best begin right In the foreign language class by spreading acceptance ^^nong those 

who meet there daily. / 

This abstract presents a brief rationale for the use of humanistic techniqlies in 
teaching foreign languages. H^e workshop itself, however, is not (in the forrit of a 
lectur-e, but involves the audience throughout. Participants g^iin insights into some 
of the "do's" and "don't\s" for conducting humanistic techniqdes. Act Ivities are 
demonstrated for different levels of language and with different humanistic goals. 
The activities appeal to all ages. Participants experience the ' motivating effects 
of humanistic techniques, learn rtore about themselves, discover how^^trirly attractive 
they ar.e, and have Some fun. # < 

—Gertrude tlodkowitz, Dept.^ of Foreign Language Education, Temple Univ., ' 



Philadelphia, PA 19122 
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.\ - SlMflfrttQ-TIPS; STRATEGIES FOR IMPlRolfING TEACHER QUESTI0r7s ' I 

'\ , IN THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE Cl^ASSROOrt ^ - - . 

Cootdinatbirs : Michael Evans; Rosemary Benya ...» 

Questions are an Integral part of classroom teaching r*"* Only recently, howevef, 
have questions and questioning behaviors been closely examined. Current questioning 
research indicates that many teachers do not construct or .use quesjSions as eftec- 
^Hlvely as they cQUld. Resillts of this research suggest two areafS for Improvement: 
^ first, teafchers ^o not always cpnstruct questions Jfihat encourage stuc^ents to express 
tHeir knowledge of subject-matter cfcedtlvely and completely; second, 'the techniques 
^ invaj^ved in presenting questions do not Itlways 'lead to maxima! stu<tent petf'prmance. 
Gaining a knowledge of the type's of questions is one of the first essential 
steps for helping the classi^om teacher begome a better questioner. According to 
•Gunningham (1971), quejstions can be divided into two main categories: narrow and 

• br oad . . . \^ ' 

Narrow questi^ons are those that call for short, factual, answers. The responses 
to these questions are predictable » i.e., the teacher knpws what the answers will 
be. Na;:row questions are used in 'order to help students collect information; verify 
their ideas about what they are learning; review previously studied material; iden- 
tify persons, places, things, or ideas; and note relifl tion^hips. 

Broad questions require higher levels of^^thinkin^ on the.. part the stu<j^^ts. 
A wider variety of responses are acceptable, and these resj^nses ar^ not predic^ 
. table . Broad questions 'are used in order to ^ encourage a student to\iypothe6i^e, 
predict, make inferences, express opinion^, make judgments, and deal with feelings. ^ 

The category of narrow questions can be broken down ifur.tht^r into cognitive- 
tnemory and convergent questions. Cognitive-memory questions are those Nthat recfiiire 
the per&^Yi responding to reproduce *from memory fact^, definitipns, or orher infor- 
matiort.' Convergent quest ions. caW. for the person respond irt^ to put factsv together 
and construct an answer; tihe per^eqn responding may be asked to state or explain rela 
tionships^ or to compare andixcr^tra^t . There is usually one\"best^' or ''right" ^ 
answer to a cognitive-memory or a convergent ques'tion. 

Broad quesl^ibns can be categorized as divergent or evaluative. They arj 
thought-provoking questions that elicit more than one acceptable response. Th^se 
questions allow the students to be ofiginal and creative in theit answers. 
Divergent questions are used to get the students to predict, hypothesize, and mat 
inferences. This typis of question is more likety to lead to the developing of 
i-nsights and appreciations of the subject matter. Evaluative questions require the\ 
highest level of thinking oh the part of the students; they involve the use of the 
cognitive operations from all three of the other levels. Evaluative questions'' 

* encourage the studetnts to make a value judgment about a situation, to defend a posi- 
tion, or to examine their values. 

Cunningham (1977) also. ;5tates that there are four questioning techniques that 
help teachers improve students^ responses to any level of question asked: (1) 
Pausing after asking a question, or giving students three to five seconds before 
calling bn anyone to respond ,^.,j5g Ives students 'time to formulate an answer. (2) 
Pr^ompting, or encouraging,, students to add to or expand on the answers they have^ 
given, promotes mdre complet^e answers. The **Irdon^ t-know** response can be countered 
by asking 'the student questions at levels lower than that of the original question^ 

Clarifying, or calling the students^ attention to the correct portions of their 
Responses and ♦th^^requesting that they modify the incorrect por tioh, helps students 
formulate correct, more complete answers. (4) Redirecting, or calling on ^other stu- 
derTts to ad^d to or respond differently to oYie question, gives the students the 
message that what thev^avfevto say. is important. A higher level question that ha^ 
many poi^filble answer/ lends jLtself nicely to this strategy. 

11 ! 
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' In the (course -of the^ actual .'presentlition, in addition to discussins/ the types of 
questions and specific strategies noted ^bove, the speakers give examples for use in 
the specific context of the foreign language class. . ^ / a 

« •Tr-RoaemAry A. Benya, Huma^nities Educatfiouf/and L. Michael Evans, Dept. 6fT 

• English, Ohio Stata Uniy. , Columbus 43210 ' , ^ .'■ ^ 
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HOW TO MOTIVATE STUDENTS. TO CONTTtflJE FOl^GN LANGU^E STUDY 



Chairperson: Serge Ainsa, Yavapai College . , \ % 

Speakelrs: Pamela J. Myers; Hugh E. McGuigaif^ | 



in identifj^ing teacher:- and 
e- through istudent inventory, 
development. 



' This presentation inciludes discussion of processes 
students-perceived motivators, methods of verifying t^hesfc 
and simple data analysis, and application to curf tculuijli 

A motivation inventory was written fior 'the Minnesota State Department of 
Education in 1973-74 to find out why students enroll in a^ second-language class. 
The Foreigtfi Language Enrollment Motivation ^nvqnt6f^ (FLEMI) , an expanded version of 
•this instrument, consists of 127 items forming' 15 aubscales showing influences on 
students' decisions to continue language stud^^: (1) Family, (2) Father, (3) Mother, 
(4) Sibling,. (5) Interest, (6)*Peer, (7) fatuity,; (8) Class, (9) Speaking, (10) 
Reading, (11) Music, (12) Travel, (13) Others,^ (14) Educational requii^ement , (15) 
Future job. ^ - . 

Results are presented by subscale for a sampling of 400 secondary students in 
second y^ar- language study of French, Gerinan, or Spanish in a Minneapolis suburb. 
In addition, students grouped by age, language, and continuation .are compared across 
subscales. Subscale scores ate examined to' illustrate component? of motivation 
influencing the^e students. ' * 

Further analysis of the data collected supports the contention that students are 
influenced to continue second language study as much on the basis of their oi/n suc"- 
cessful experiences in second language study, which they reveal as the meeting of 
their needs and expectations, as th^ are by external factors. Teachers, parents, 
and especially textbook writers must begin to accept students^ at their level* of 
langu€^ge knowledge and languajge use. * 

A Cloze demonstr^ation is given as an example of assessing'* frustrat lonal levels 
in reading college\ German. Sample S^-rtinute^loze tests are attempted by workshop 
participants in 'order to familiarize everyone witli the nature of Cloze tasks. A 
brief description is given on how Cloze /ests based on literary texts are 
constructed and scored. .The r^^6ainder of the presentation focuses fon how Cloze 
scores can be interpreted ifi oji^der/to identify the types of literSiry texts thdt pro- 
duce frustration in the readefr If frustrating texts can be Identified and avoided, 
the chances of motivating; stj/dents to read will be Increased. 

Two ways of Inl^erpreping^ Cloze . scores are presented.. Finst, the practfcal ii^ 
of ''rough rulers" of text difficulty , constructed from Cloze t6st results, is 
demonstrated, that is, hoW;;Cloze scores obtained in the classroom can be interpreted 
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by, comparison with *loze scoria on |lfei "rough ruler.*' 'Second, a method is presented 
for interpreting exact woir4 Cloze s^rfes in terms of "frustratio.nal * / 
"instrucl^ional,-''' and /liberated'* reajklng levels. Examples are used .that show how-' 

well undergraduate 8tuden\8 of Gerpaau'at various levels of instructiftn read litera-^ 
ture of varying levels of difficulty." >- . ' . • 

, Assessments of the reading difficulty le^la of literaipy texts based on the./r 
readers' actiial performance's with reapect to these texts make far more sense than • 
predictiv^ readability formyilas 01? instrilctora' judgments, and mininlize the chances 
of choosing literature that would, frustrate the readers* 

• Inventories of' student attitudes and perKfprmance 'such a^. these provide rational 
criteria for il^oosing instructional' materials in second language courses • * 

-Pamela J* Myers -and "Hugh £• IlcGuigan; Col4.ege of Education, 130 PeiH * / 
Hall, UniVt of .Minrtes^ta, Minneapolis 55A55 * 
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USING GAtlES OBJECTIVELY FOR DEVELOPtlENT OF COMPETENCE 

IN A SECOND LANGUAGE 



Chairperson: Colette V* Michael, Northern Illinois UniVt 

Speaker: Alice C* Omaggio . ^ ♦ 

' » ' * ■ ' * 

This session presents some of the. materialsvavailable for gaqes and .^Simula t lot] 

activit"ies in the foreign language cfassrobm and) organizes thefR in terms of 'their 
usefulness for reaching Specific instructional M)bjecti^^e8* Language games have long 
been considered by manyN educators as per ipheral to* the "real" curriculum, used occa-^ 
sionally to supplement the "sefious" instruction that takes place in the classroom^ 
This presentation showQT how games ^ if used purposefully and intelligently, can pro- 
vide hot only a pleasant and engaging alternative to drillwork, but .alsd a meaning- 
ful Context in which *real communication and authentic conversat ioiSial exchanges can 
bfe encouraged*' * " * 

Each g^me, drawn from a compilation of about 200 activities, has been analyzed 
to determine its particular objective and contribution in language skills develop- 
men1b and has been integrated into a simplified taxonomic structure of language-, 
learning tasks. The tasks progress from simple to*complex: the rirst half of the 
compilation includes games that are designed to strengthen students' command of 
disc^jete linguii^tic features of the second language; the second half includes games 
that require mol^e c'omplex communrfcative oyperatio'ns • , • * 

The rf:axonomy of objectives fon. the development of language ^ski^lls is presented 
as a means of focusing upon the typfcs of competenciiie that can be developed through 
the use of a particular game or. set of games. The schema consists of two major 
parts: "Knowledge of Specif Iqs** and^^^'DeVelopment of Communication Skills*" The 
first classification comprises; knowledge^pf specific Tacts about a country or its 
culture and knowledge of dii^prete linguistic features of the foreign language The 
latter category '^includes gifammatical forms and -^yntactic structures. "Development 
of Communication Skills" includes comprehension shown by a physical response or by 
verbal identification of a descrlbe^d object, and meaningful production of an* origi- 
nal communication in th^ foreign language. This last category i^ subdividedvinto 
creattop of simple-messages, construction^ of more^joomplex messages, arid creation of 
several simple or^tnore complex messages Jj^^ studentfe working together tfi solve a 
problem. • > ' , 

Sample games are descrt^bed within each -of the levels of the taxonomy to 
illustrate how such activities car^ be use^d to accomplish specif Ic • instruct lonal 
pbjec^Cives. Games described in the first section, "Knowledge of Specifics," focus 
primarily on mastery of language forms. Such activities can be substituted for 



• ' .textbook drWls' and e5dl|(tcises to reiiiforce discrete grammar* points or to review and 

• increase vbcabulayry* Those in thef section 'entitled '^Development of Communicajtion . 
Skills/* which focys primarily on the meaning of the cfnessag^ communicate^,, encourage 
stud^ts* to "develop s^uccessfiul communication techniques in the foreign language* 
Jlany of the games described have been created by classroom teacher^; others have 
been produced -comnercdally or have appeared In commercial publications and language, 

• 'textbooks^ All the gamSs in this presentation hAve been chosen , to illustrate how, 
such, activities t:an be used objectively and successfully with language learners for 
specific purposes* Through the use of these and other games, the foreign language 
teacher can help students move from martipurative practice tfii^ards more communicativei? 
language use as their skills develop. ' * » ^ 

All the games described in the presentation, as well as a dlscusfeion of the 
taxonomy and an annotated list of additional resources^ are available in;a 
I .publication that can be obtaine^, from the 'ERIC Clear inghouse* (^n Languages and 

HAnguistics , and through the ERIC system [-s^e #13 in Language in Edud'at ipX list]* 
\* — Alice C.^Oraaggio, Dept\ of Modern and ^Classical Languages, Univ* of New 

Mdlico, '^buquerque 87131 ' ' ^ ' ? 



MOTIVATING WITH'ltEDIA: THE USE OF VIDEO 'AT THE. ELEtlENTARY 

AND INTERMEDIATE LEVELS IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

— , ^ — . , 

Chairperson: Guessler Normand ■ 
Speakers: Guessler Normand; Krueger fJormand , 'Germantown High School, Philadelphia ' 
■ . ^- ' ' ' . ^ , I 

Among the numerous problems teachers of foreign languages face, student motiva-^: 
tion , seems to be one of the most serious. ^How to get students interested in ' ' 
learning, and sustain that interest, is a major pedagogical task and on^ that is 
dominant theme at professional n'f^tings and in prof essional journals • In an effort 
to deal vri4lii that problem, foreign language teacherfe< are turning increasingly to the 
use of some form of media. Of Jthese, .the videotage recorder (VTR) and T;y monitor 
seem to. offer the greatest potential ^ given the ^K^und -and -image orientation of 
today's student* Indeed, more than any pther fo^h of media, the VTR has the poten- 
tial for incorporating the factors that stimulate, enhance, and improve student ^ 
motivation. Among those factors are (1) a strong appeal to the student"^ s visual and 
audit^iry otientation, (2) a strong emotional impact on the participants, (3) the 
^t)pp6r tunity for instant self-analysis, and (A) meaningful realism through simulated 
situations. * ^ ' ^ 

'Chis^ discussion focuses on techniques and strategies used at the high school and 
college levels to motivate student Intercast and .participatl,on and includes ^ 
description of the organization and implementation of classroom activities involving 
tWe use of video at the elementar}^ and interned iate levels in French and Spanish.' 
Participants view video segments and have an opportunity for discussion. There are 
also handouts. ^' f^,- 

— Guessler Normand, Dept. of Foreign Languages, The Univ. of Toledo, 



Toledo, OH A3606 



LA TRADUCTION: INSTRUMENT D ' ENSF.IGNEMENT DU FRANCAIS 

AUX NIVEAUX AVANCRS 



i 

Chairperson: Fred M. Jenkins 

Speakers: Andre Boudreau, Universite Laval; Danielle Chavy Cooper,' Ilonterey Inst, 

of International Studies; Fred M. Jenkins; Davi^l G. Reed, flcGill Univ. 
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While» diaagfreoment will undoubtfedly c^ontinue for a long time over what Qonsti- 
tutes the "best"-' teaching method at ele.mentary and intermediate levels of instruct 
tion, teachers ^eem to pay little attention to methods of' language instruction (as 
opposed^to instruction in liteif^tute and culture) at the more advanced leitels, ^e.g*, 
'fourth year high school, third and fourth year college/univeraity. La-cking speci- 
fic guidance, or perhaps simply reflecting the way they themselves learned the 
language, many teachers have for yfears resorted to '•straight translation ^(French to 
English, English to French) and have been pleasantly si^rprised by. how challenging 
and rewarding an exerci'se this can be for themselves and for their students* 

The purpose of this AATF session is to bting together »a small group of experts^ 
closely involved with this method of teaching Fi;jench--*pa,r ticularly from French- ^ 
speaking Canadd, where the realities of the bilingual situation make thb solution of 
methodological problems an everyday imperative. Our primary aim is to avoid 
possible errors on the part bf teachers new to this kind of instrucfipn ot on the' 
part of those who wish Co experiment with translation as a. Janguage-^learning tech-; 
nicjue. 

.Some of *the questions traditionally, raised ''are the following: (1) What kinds of 
materials should be selected — should thfey be general , parjfj.cular , and/or tec+inical' 
in nature? Can one sjiccessf ufly mix types, even thougfi^his may mesin rapid changes 
in level of difficulty? If technical in nature, how wide-ranging in subject matter 
may ^hey be without risking a loss of interest .^on the part of the average advanced 
level student? Is it possible to attempt successfully the translation of literature 
at this level, given the highly complex issue of styllstics? (2) What are the best 
teaching aid ^ available at present 'for this type of activity (grammars and die- 
tioAaries, in particular)? Is it Worthwhile to have students i^ead fairly ^technical 
explanations of tr a nslaj't ion theory (e.g.^ Vinay and Darbelnet^s Stylistique comparee 
du f rancais et de^ 1 ^anglais ) before,' a^ter, or during their practical* work? Is it 
realistic fo?~the 'teacTier to discus^ samples of translation with no regard 'to 
theory? Is there ^any value in presenting, students wltli 'ready-made professional 
translations (e.g., thte bilingual editions of short stories in the Pocket Book . 
series), so that they may generalize from a series of specific, authentic examples? 
(3) What are some of the most common areas of interference encountered by students 
ax thJLs level (assuming, rfaturally, a rather firm grasp of French to begin with)?* 
Does interference sten primarily from (a) lack jof adequate vocai)ulary in French? 
(b) insufficient control of French synta^?* (c) misunderstanding of cultural facts/ 
on either the French or Anglo side? (A)^What is a good mix between French* to 
English and English to French translation? 

We hope to make ^advanced level teachers aware that translation is a respectable 
and necessary tool for insuring that students make. ^signif leant proj^r,esS J^n written 
French. Audiolingual communicative competence, although a lau^abl^' aim in itself,, 
is not necessarily the most permanent benefit of languag^e study., 

— Fred M. Jenkins, Dept. of French, Univ. ' of Illinois, Ur^a^a 618()1 



THE DIALOGUE I^CLASgfcS^^^RE ALL RI IT TCtCETHER 

Chairperson: Miriam S.- Balmutrh,\Tufts uSJ-V. ' 
Speakers: Z. Philip Ambrose; tl^r lam S. BMnuth; ^oajjygie >I. Phillips; Mar^^e Clearyf 
Gilbert Lawall;..^rie "Michael \ , • ^ ' • ^ ^ 



CLASS ICS„ PROCRATIS ELEMENTARY SCHQOLS, 
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During the past two decade^ , a trrind to^rd .introductng* classics at the elemen- 
tary school level has been gaining momentum ih the U.S. A brief history of ^l^^^i^'^ 
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tary school Latin in this country Is ^pund in John Latimer *8 The Hew Case for Latin 
and the Classics (1973)* Ilajor programs have been put into operation in the cities 
of Wa.shington, DX*; Philadelphia Indianapolis.; and Lo^ Angeles* lb thlj^s presen- 
tation the word "ma jor" is/used to refer to a program thatbegihs Within a school 
system as a ^fiatural outgrowth of. work under taken by foreign language specialists 
already employed ,by the system* ^This type of program bas a good, chance fdr lasting 
success. By contrast, a program thdt has beeji grafted, by an outside agency such* as 
a universit!y, onto a school system without its own foreign language director — which 
is true i-n^ the case of the Boston schools, for example — ^is no^ as likely to obtain 
.funding from the school administration* . ^ * ' * . 

% The four programs, mentioned *al?ov§ TWesemble eafch other in the following addi- , 
tionat ways: (1 X em^^hasis . on Latin as an aid .in acquiring basic language ^skill^, 
(2) a strong eval^ation^^nd testing compcment, and (3) tracking by federal agencies 
as Wfell as su^^port ffom within the school system'. TThe materials used in the \ ; 
Indianapolis and*^ Los Afigeles prpferams are based ot\ those first developed in 
Philadelphia. However, the Indianapolis copimittee adapted these accprding to spe-; 
cial nee^s of students , issuing' their own set of mater ials specif ically geared to a 
liberal use of the overhead projector. ..The Los Angela committee added Hispanic 
•element^s to t'fte Philadelphia materials to accommodate the local populajtion-.of 
Spanish-speaking pupils. .iSaterials from the Washington,, D.C. program are still' 
avail^bl^ , although the program is not in operation at present^ . • ' 

There have beefA other programs less well known than those mentioned above, 
includittg the ones sponsored by the Department of- Classics at th^ University ^ of . 
Massachusetts at Amherst, a record of which is preserved in issues of thfe New Eng-^ 
land Classical Newsletter , 1973-1976. AlT these efforts have elements in common: 
(1) a liveliness, of approach, (2) itinerant classics specialists, (3) austerity of 
format, and (4) identification with culturally and/or economically deprived pupils. 
The«e comnjoh elements are. reminiscent of qualities of the medieval mendicant orders, 
another example op innovative groups bringing a fresh impetus to a traditional orga- 
nization. 

Various' conclusions may be drawn and, suggestions may be made at the end of 
nearly decades of ferment in the field of classics in the element;ary school. 
Rudolah Masciantonio, in his doctoral dis-ser tat ion, A Description of Latin Programs, 
Grades 4-6, In Selected Public Schools in Philadelphia Washington, D>C. , and Los . ' - 
Angeles , states that one implication of his findings is that school administrators 
should consider elementary school Latin as a valuable tool in the upgrading of 
English language arts performance. He also urges that research in the field of ele- 
mehtary Latin/clastsics continue. 

" Judith LeBovi/t, in her handbook The Teaching of Latin in the Elementary School 
[availa'ble through the ERIC system, ED 086 002], stresses flexibility^ in reviewing 
credentials whery hiring perso^inel in these program?,^ and getting away from hidebound 
categories. Sh^ also advises that the theatrical element be nurtured in presenting 
and teaching such programs. 

The programs 1 have mentioned offer cultural background as well as aids in 
language learning, but put the pr imary. stress on the acquisition of l?asic skills. 
.This goal of teaching pupils basic language skills' through Litln Is persuasive and 
may be the only one acceptable to scho(^|l administrations at present, when con- 
sidering a new Latin-based program. However, the benefits of study of classical 
heritage, which are less Immediately apparent (namely, the enrichment of students' 
aesthetic and Intellectual lives) might be the main goals In' an effort different 
from, the programs just described — the creation by classicists of sho^t teaching 
units to be taught as part of regular curriculum,* English, or social studies. "A 
Look at L^tln,"^an example of this approach. Is described in the February 1979' issue 
of the;.NM. * * ^ • 

5 — Marie Cleary, School of - Educatloi;i , 'Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst 01003 
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LAyiN- FOR ENGLISH . . * 

Latin tot' 'fehglis,h is the name giv^n to a course designed for fre'shman and sopho- 
more T\igh school students who'se reading competency iB below grade level* It origi- 
nated as a result of the difficulty encountered by such students vhen*they attempted 
to follow first year Latin courses. When I had examined ,the FLES Latin programs 
from 'Indianapolis and Philadelphia and had read in yarious reports About the^signir 
ficanc success of these programs, as well as of the program developed in* Washington, 
D.C., it seemed to me that there was material ^at hand that was on the reading level 
of these students and that might -well be aj^apted and augmented for use in th^^secon- 
dafy schoqlA I gathered together- units artd Sti^^sttons^ from a number of sources and 
tried to accumulate as many different, ways as^ossible of presenting the matertal* 

^ One of the ahief factors motivating the students is the move f^om Liitin, whi^cV, 
is new ^nd hence interesting to them, to»English, which they have all too often 
written off as a petennial bore* Another' llapor tant element is the reitrf o^cement o 
learning through as many' senses as possible* Finally, variety in methods^f pres 
tation and drill is essential. , r^^^ "v^n < 

Subject matter for unlets ^enters a^und a number . of topics, deal ing witjji Roman 
life and ^cultipre In each uitit a few Latin word^-are introduced Mand le§rnd4 in 
their simplest foj:.ns. From each Latin word, English deriv^^ves are drawn* Their 
definitions are looked up, their spelling is mastered, and comprehension of their 
use is demonstrated in or iginA, sentences j^^jjj^ stories* Filmstrips^ tapes, and - 
transparencies *aid in presentation of mythology and Roman life, while group 
discussions provide. for sharing of ideas. A feasible amount of outside reading is 
suggested^ Students in this cla^s share with oth|||r La.tin students such 'enrichment 
activities as the Latin Council arid the Roman banquet* 

Benefits to the students are evidenced in their new-found cSnfidence' that they 
are capable o^ learning, in the gradual increase of their English vocabulary , in 
their attention English usage, in the improvement of their spelling and 
pronuncia*tion , and in their satisfaction when they succeed in fp^quent quizzes and 
tests. It is hoped that post-test;^ in reading comprehension and languigfe skills 
will reveal increased competency in these areas* 

^uch a .course affirms rf:hat Latin has something* for- every student, from the aca- 
demically gifted, to the inipt and/or re,luctant learner. 

—Sister llarie Michael, South Catholic High School, Hartford, CT 06114 
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" ' COOf^ERATION BETWEEN THE HIGH SCHOOLS AT^D COi/eGES ^ / 

V 

The unity of spirit within the Classical Association of rtew England is a model 
for cooperation between the high schools and colleges. . Modest cooperation of this 
kind already exists between Vermont's 55 to* 60 secondary school and approximately 15 
college teachers qf classic.s* The Vermont Classical' Language AsSociation (VCLA), a 
sister of the Vermont Foreign Language AsiSociat Ion J[VFLA) , represents the efforts of 
this group* Its accomplishments include ^ 

■ rt 

•An annual meeting 

'Telephone trouble-shooting 

^•Ena6tment by the State Board of Education of guideline^ for the certification 
of teachers of ancient languages 

•Traveling kits of materials (maps, books artifacts, museum reproductions, 
. fllmstr^ps, etc.) of Greek and Roman culture (mythology, army life., Caesar, 



'Ciaferb, Vergil, Etruscans Inter al .). These kits, paid for by the State* 
Delpartment of Education and on. deposit at the UVM Department of Classics, may 
borrowed 'fot two weeks by any school ifi the state* 

• . ■ - ^( ■ • . „ ■•■ 

•Purchase of <the film Atlantis for rent to the schools 

•Summer institutes for the reaccreditation of Latin teaciiers, , ^ . 

•An annual Vermont Latin Day at UVM. • ' ^ , ^ 

•A modest /increase in th'e number of secondary school Latifi students,. (Latin has 
been added to at •least^three schools, and deletion of Latin was prevented at one 

inflaential school^)- ' " / ^ 

— Z. Phillip Ambrose, Deptv^pf Classic*, The Univ. of Vfe^rmont, Burlington' 
. Q5405 ^ ' 

- CLASSICS AND THE- UNDERGRADUATE SCIENCE > MAJOR - 

— ^ ■ « 9 ' 

By the end. of the 19th century, the ^comprehensive d6ma4n of literature was well 
on the way to being truncated, as' various sciences awid technical disciplines became 
generally incomprehensible to the literat^^ and educated layman. The resulting 
dichotomy in our culture today, which opposes science to the humanities and the 
arts, was inevitable. Itjs pervasive impact is nattifested by a large segment of our 
present undergraduate population — the science majors. The rigorous, specialized, 
competitive program of sojj^nce courses, <lhich the science majors uiSdertake with tbe 
emphasis on high scholasti^ achie\^ment, militates against the use of any^idiom. 
other than that/which incorporates the sclentlTic ^utj^ok. The humanities course?, 
whether required or'electfed, are the s4lva-t Iron 6f theae^ 'stij^en ts — indeed^ oftqn 
tttelr-^ole opportunity to cross ihe cultural gap before -their commitment to strictly 
scied[ce-*or ien^ted f)roei>ams of gra4ukte study or. medical training.' Of the humanities, 
.classics has and continues * t\ satisfy the interests of a* diver sif i^d undergraduate 
populat^^on. However , my experience in -tpaching^ classics courses pr^domirtantl^ com- 
posed, of sci^.nce majors has coAvinced jne not'onfy of thp inrportance of this par- 
ticular group for the future strength of classic^ pr ograms ,^ but 'al,so of tfie "need ,to 
orient our objectives to insure >che encouragemwt of these students. * ; 

Science majors essentially fear t;he, crossing of the cult*uf al. gap. The intell;^c- 
tual dimension, which they fear^, both attracts by it« emotional and imaginative 
appeal and re^pels by Its "nonr technical" unf-amil iar ity . Thi^'^e^r is easily atte-' ' 
niiated in classics, but often ignored, 'ibecaiise We, ^s teachers of classics, are pro- 
ducts of specialized training iti an area of bHfe humanitle* that doe^d not ^condition 
us to antiiiipatey scLe^e mjtjors as our prospective students. ^Our insensitivi ty to 
their particular concerns is^ to be expected. 

The science major needs to realize that, as in Science, the study of Classics in 
general requires systematic' investigation^ and disciplined thinking; th^ classics * 
courses alsp "pake use of evidence and seek to understand its na^ture and 
limitations; to assess, interpret, relate and use it both to form and to test 
hypotlnfeses."! Whfit is required of us is not a burdensome task — merely more emph^T 
sis on these shared facets of methodology. Scietlce majors easily and readily relate 
to th'is perspective', which prbvi^es them^with a continuing motivation to apply them-' 
selves. ^The resulting impact of their contribution to the classics course is gra-^ 
tifying. With a greater sense of competence across the cultural gap, they not otriy 
stipulate the exchai^ge of ideas and thoughts but also interpret the topics involved 
with a clarity that 'often escapes the non-science student. We must remember that 
effective intellectual growth is achieved when the class -as a whole can freely 



ei^change thoughts and idjeas, interpreting and modlf))|.ng then in the prroc6ss; the 
science toajors are, important cajtalystd in effectink this growth. Indeed, we cannot 
ignore the fact that today.it Is^ frequentl-Jr the scienc?e major who writes the. best 
exam upon completion of a classiQS cout'se. We cannot ignore the* fact that the 
double major in science and . <flasslcB Is fast becoming a confinon phenomenon. 

The objectives of the classics teacher have recently been wellr articulated as 
follows: , •* - . < . 

.■**'** V f 

» r * » V 

• ' The teacher ef ^classits wants his^pupils to come into contact with / 
''achievements of great human significance, like the poem.s of Homer, the 
. concept democracy in Afhens, or the architecture of ^m^ey because of J 
the enrichment that they can bring to their experience; ^lie wants them to^ 
grapple wftfh the problems of understanding a culture very different f^om ^ 
their own both in Its ex pres^^ei*' views and attitudes and also in its \ 
underlying assumptions and belief s; • he wants them to recognisfl<'Tli5"'*"*4£ni'^ 1 * 

ficance of the cultures of Greece and Rome fox their *own Europe«Mft --jL , ' * 

inheritance; he want^ them if possible to gain mastery in one or both oi 
ttte' classical languages as a means of achieving all ' the 'forjagoing 4t a 
deeper level than can be achieved through the use of translations.^ 

The realization of these objectives however , depends on the continued influx 
into the classici^ of students who can respond land contribute to the growth of pur 
undergraduate programs* Accordingly, we. must, not overlook th^ particular qualifica- 
tions and presence of undergracfii^te science majors. . \ . 

— Joanne R. Phillip^, Dept*. of Classics, Tufts.Univ*, Iledford, IIA 0215-5 

^Cited in material reprinted from Curriculum 11-16$ Working Papers by iHM 

Inspire tor ate : . A Contr ibution)feto Current Debate (1977) in the New .England Classical , 

Newsletter 6 (1979), 17. ^ ^ 

^ Cl&ss j:cs in Comprehe nsive Schools: A Discusgion Paper by Some^ Jlember s of Her 
Ila jesty*s Inspectorate of Schools (1977), .3* , \ ^ 



FACILITATING THE DIALOGUE THROUGH THE 

AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE, 
♦ * 

The American Classical League helps facilitafe#tithe "Dialogue ^n Classics" by its 
very nature as a "league" with members fVom both thfe ^schools and the colleges. The 
AQL Council brings together representatives of national*, regional, state^- and local 
classical associations.' The^A CL Directory ^ of Cla6sicaL Organizatiorys keeps us 
informed of who we are and what we are doing as. a profession, and the ACL Report 
keeps other, organizations infotiaecl of what the ACL is doing.^ Numerous ACL commit-- 
tees bring together members at all levels of our profession, from college professor s 
to high school students, inT^various activities and projects*. 

The Classical Outlook and the new jfcier lean Classic al League Newsletter provide 
channels of communication to keep members of, our profession up *to date on new ideas 
and developments, to let school teachers know what is- happening. in the colleges ^and . 
universities, and to keep coll-ege and university professors informed- what is hap- 
pening in the schools. . • . 

The League has organized meetings of officers of. classical associations in con- 
■junction with the annual meeting of the American Philological Association, and it - 
has est^ablished a National Coordittaj^ing Office for the 'Promo t^^oji of Latin in th^i 
Schools and a National Committee for this same jTurpose. Through our placeTtient s^r- 



vices ^or iJatin Ceachers, we are begin/iing to reach into the of flees of schoolx^ml-^ 
liistrators •throughout the country* We) are increasingly involved in* dialog uft;^ 
.^her publics as well , such as the various 'riatlon^ , state , and local mo^n foreign 
*^nguage associations^ and tlie federal govferntnent* ^ 

\ The dialogue * both^ wlthlt/our profession, and between our tj^ofes^orf and other 
ptftui?c,», is a'lively knd vigorous one that can involve' all oi narat many levels and 

yin many ways* ' » 

— Gilbert Lawall, Dept* of Classics, Univ* of^^fci^sachusetts^ Amherst 01003 



, TEACHER COMf ETENCIES j^P ,.CgRTIFI CATION IN. FLORIDA 



Chairperson: ,<Dav id W. Gurney, Uijiv^of Central Florida ^ • V ^ 
•Speakers: Ernest A* Frechep^^fAxnhilda Gonzalez-Quevedo, International ^ 

Univ* ' ' ' . ^ ' 

In»1975-76 the Flgrlda Council on Teacher Edu9atlon (COTE) , a statutory advisory, 
body appointed by the St^te Board of Educators, d.esigned and completed a study to 
j^identify the minimum essential teacher competencies that would form the general 
basis fpr certification* Twenty-three* competencies were established • ' The /h^xt step 
was to Identify competencies unique to each subject mattJer §riBa/ l ^ » 

COTE established guidelines for the sake of uniformity (each sp(4cializat ion was 
to include a rationale, target ^roup, data collection instruments, data analysis, 
report^Lng procedures, and recommendations) aii4 ^sii^dated, the ra^icimvim J.nvolvement of 
teachers and other professional educators at all levels', as Well as that of educa- 
tit)nal and prof essioia^l organliiations*" , 

The Commissioner of Education named the Florida Foreign Language Association as 
the representative for all language ^groups tef. work in close cooperation with the 
Department of Education. Statewide committees studied and debated foreig^i language, 
ESL, and biling.uai competencies • By August 1976 the Flor id;^>F5reign Xanguage 
As^sociaVion Newsletter published a preliminary set of competencies^, requesting com- 
ments and suggestions. The competencies were t;J?en reviewed, refined, and presented 
to COTE along with olir study design, for review/ Minor changes wer^ recommended^ 
mainly in. the final ins<if ument. to be used in the collection of data. Revisions w^re 
made ,and approved. The instrument was important since it was to be th# tool used to 
determ^rfie the degree. of acceptance of any one competency by the profession. - ^ . 
Therefwe, careful wording and acceptable techniques were necessary. ^ 

To futther strengthen our instrument and to determine the potential acceptance 
of the competencies, we pilot-tested them in three Florida counties.^ The results 
were favorable enough for us to administer a statewide sampling* Th6 results of the 
sampling indicated jihat the Criterion for the acceptance of k competency, ^s set by 
COTE, could nq^t be achieved in a large number of cases; this '^was^lso found to apply 
to other subject matter areas. ^ An FFLA .committee studied the natter dnd, recommended 
a lowering of the criterion for acceptance, 'and COTE agreed. Fljial recommendations 
werfe made to COTE. If accepted and approved, the competencies will then become 
paftiof state policy for certification. . . ^ 

A select committee studied the matter of competency evaluatidn. The cong^nsus 
was 'that'each applicant for certification woiild have to take a three-part examina- 
tion: partfcipation in an FSI-type interview, presentation of a teaching lesson, 
and answering essay and multiple-choice questions. 
/ ^nother committee analyzed 'each competency to* determine which college/university 
c^rse offerings might help students acquire the competencies necessary for certifi- 
cation. » K . 4t ' ' y / 

Meanwhile, COTE came up with "127 subskill^ for the generic cpmipetencies^ which 
created ^ subs tantial degree of duplication and overlap between studies. [Several 
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meetings were held, but in April 19(79, COTE considered the problems and Vi^sues 
affecting the specializatioa studies and deliberated on whether ^the cotapetancies 
should be incorporated into state b8ard rules or simpjy be distributed •on an infor- 
♦national basis to teacher-training institutions. At this !wri ting all work on the* 
subject matter teachet cpmpetehcy, studies is at a haltf until further direction il? 
given by. COTE. " • ' ^ . . * .T' 

. ^ . —Ernest 'A. Frechette, . DeptL of Foreign Language Education, Florida State* 
^ Univ., Tallahassee 32306 • * ' , . ^• 



U.g.. MULTI-ETHNIC LI TERATURE AND THE LANGUAGE TEACHER . 

r . ' ^ 

Chairperson: John C. ItLller " ^ ,*ir,. ^ / 

Speakers: Eniko Molnar Basa , Library of Congress;, Robert DiPiebrp;. •Univ..>qf 
Delaware; Walter Lichtenstein, Unl^^;of . Maine ; ^ohn C. Miller 
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Recent analysis of American culture has rejected' tlKe generalized amalgamation 
#theory of the diverse groups that form the nation. CuLtural plurality , and diversity 
hs^ve replaced the world of the "melting pot"; socioT.ogfcyfs now consider our national 
identity as more of a stew in which the individual ingRaients maintain their'' 
distinctive flavors. For more than 400 years .there has been a stead y^f low o£^ 
cultures into the United States; some have been absorbed; some have remained 
separate; most have changed in some way. American ethnic language and literature 
ar^ interactional at home and international in their ties with the original 
•homelands. * . . ^ ^ 

* Traditionally, foreign language teachers have focused on Europe, although in 
, more recent y^rs, Eastern European, Asian, Latin American, and A frican wri tings are 
the sources of classroom teaching materials. The presentations that the panelists 
will deliver focus on writings and language relating to the ethnic experience in the 
United States. " 

Eniko Molnar Basa, a comparative literatijire specialist and lecturer at^ood 
College, presents multicultural resources for both teachers and librarians .^"^ Her 
experience as a librarian, English professor, and European scholar permit a thorough 
exposition of materials appropriate for the often neglected student of Eastern 
European origins. < 

Italo-American culture. has maintained a 'Strong connection with the Continent, 
through the Church, civic organizations, and the extended family. Popular Culture — 
particularly the movies — has distorted the values of a Vlosely knit • ethnic ..^tting . 
Robert DiPietro, who^^e professional orientatioft focuses oft international programs of 
cross-cultural and inter language analyses as well as bilinguaiisn and ethnic group 
analysis, will discuss the manner in which language teachers can best- approach eth-- 
nlc cultures of the U.S., particularly^ the Italo--AneMcan phenomenon. 

Walter Lichtenatein is the Director of the 'Billngual-Bi\:ul tural Center at the 
Uni\^ersity of Ilaine at*. Fprt Kent, where the tnajorjity of his students are 
Franco- Americans. His interests in Francophone Aj^erican literature, culture,, an^ 
language in New England and Louisiana offer ready'rnater ials for classroom 
adaptation. " _ , 

Hispanic culture and ethnic literatj^^re have many' manifestation in the United 
States,, the principal groups, being. Chicano, Cuban,, and Puerto. Rican. Literature is 
written in the Eastern „ur ban setting, the MiVimi area,- and <par ticular ly throughout 
the Midwest and Southwest, the spiritual nation of. Aztl^n. Classroom materials are 
available in. language, literature, civilization, and the arts; John C. Miller ' 
teaches Hispanic 11 terature of the U.S. to intermediate and advanced language 
students. He also works jwith bllingual-bicul tural migrant elementary students."' 
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The foiiP^ panellists have ^tfs th^r okjective a>pteset>tatlon to clABsroom teachers 
of the phUosophy, as well as 'the materials > needed to incorporate th^ mujl^tl-ethnic 
dijptension^of the- langfuages and literatvires^.of the U*S'* into the classroom* I.n addi- 
t^n to the four language groups me^tjLoAed, syllabi and other mater jLals f9r numerous 
crther etfinlt ^oups ai;e , made avail-able in .this session sponsored by llELUS 
(Multi-Ethnic Literatures in the UtSO* . Unity iti diversity is the American ethnic * 
exper4enc^« Language teachers v^o attend this 'se;ssion will be able to focus more 
fully on the* cultural influence?^ of fhpir students' and, k}ie nation's origins an the 
classroom, environment; ' ' / ' ^ ^ 

— John pv Mi:^4er, 'Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, PA 17325, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MfiVEMBER 23 




TEACFfING FOREIGN UAHGUAG^ COHPOSITION; 'a STUbENT-GENERATED 
' ^ . TEXT-EDITING AP!>RoAciP ^ 

Chairperson; Claire Gaudianl 

Speaker^: Claire*<Jaudiani;.. Bernard Shif f man, Putdue Univ# 



;:^The following approach to teaching writfng relies on in-class editing of the 
composition a. that students produce on a weekly basis* During these sessions, the 
class corrects the grammar of the student^ compositions and practices the production 
pf incredsingly sophisticated and syntactically complex sentences. Students also 
learn to produce well-developed paragraphs and to structure paragraphs Into 
compbjBltionsv Finally, the editing prqcess sensitizes students to nuances in voca- 
bulary choice and of fers- a basic grounding in the elements of prqse style. 

The objective 61 the course, cle&riy stated to students af^ the outset, is to f 
help them to learn the dynamics of good writing and to become sensitive to styl^. 
Tfiey are to develop the ability to express t\\eit thoughts coherently, in essentially 
cforrecj^and well-sVructured prose. Grammar is studied systet^atically and treated 
Tike an"" indispeusable tool to achieve the course g^)al. This is not, however, an 
ad vanced' grammar^ course' under a composition tit^^e* 

Student commitment to constant, writing assignments in French forma the c<ire' of 
the approach. Student^^^wtite a compos it io^^ach week, keep , a daily iourna^, and 
rewrite each effort until they achieve/a lev^l they and the instructjir judge to be 
^satisfactory." From mid-term on, students write compos ition'si^ very other week# / 
alternate weeks, they read a^^short selection from a Fr6ncU pr^se masterpiece.^ Aft^r 
studying this text, thetjf write a two-page prose-style analY»as in Engjis|r, and> 
attempt to imitate the author's prose style in ^a French cdmpbsition of their own 
creation. These one-rpage pastiches in French, coupled with the prose-style analyses 
in English^ advance students' understanding of the dynamics of good^ writing, v 

the cpurse^ is designed for a 'tKree-ses5i6n week. Two are used' for class editing 
of student compositions and one for a grammar'' review* The process of directing 
class* editing and sentence-embedding grammar Sessions fs carefully explained. 
Rather, than relying on contrived materials, this approach centers the Learn i^ 
experience on the students' personal communication. The' texts ^e meaningful 
because the studeAts create them, not because textbook writers clAim that they'^are. 
Chomsky nvtlntains \hat "any .teaching program must be Resigned in/such a way as to 
give, free play to those creative principles that humans briflg to the process of 
langiiage learning. " I bave' found that students respond positively to learning from, 
their own creative .efforts. The evaluations df the course witness to , this fact , as 
do, . to some extent, stead^ily* risings enrollments in French compositipn since this 
approach was* initiated.* 

In the course of ^'jrhe semester , studehts write twelve cbmpositlons and five 
pastithes in French, and five two-page essays in English analyzing the'^prosg style 
of masterpieces/ Mo^t students re-write each assi^giment 'at least H)nc^.* They also 
write and. Where necessary, re-^write abput 40 journal entries. They work kgU team 



editing each other's tests / manipulating syntax, reorganizing the structure, of 
paragraphs, mastering grammar rules , and developing' an awareness of style. They 
work, toward Improving^ ther "clarity and precision of their written ^ork. ' * 

Near the- end oi the course, students are asked to re--read theJLj: first few com- 
positions and to, compare them with their latest; works* A brief class di^^cussion 
about developing levels of cojnpetency focuses students' atCention on the tangible 
•results of their efforts* Student evaluations have shown very high levels of perr 
sbnal satisfaction after this course. In fact, a substantival majority of students 
perceive marked improv^jpent in their ability to'write English as well as French* 

Claire Gaudiani, Dept* of French, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette, IN 47907 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 

• ^ — — ;^r— ^ 

Chairperson: James W. ^jrown, Ball State Univ. 

Speakers: Emily Spinelli, Univ. of Michigan;' Shir ley A. Williams 




One asp^t of the shifting* trends^ in edbcation during the past decade has been 
the emerg6ncA of the concepts of "life-ldng learning," which ,has given rise'to a^ ' 
multitude of practical **mini-cours88*' for 'the adult learner. In response to com-- 
munity needs ,'^Bhor t courses in foreign languages are now. being, taught through high 
schools, colleges, and local^ service organizations . » 

As foreign language professionals, we need to examine carefully the content and 
quality of the various continuing education foreign language courses we may be 
called upon to teach. The community's judgnent of the value of languap;e 'study will 
often^be directly linked to tV^e quality of foreign language^ instruction its adults ^ 
experience in thi continuing educatio/n class. 

The continuing education (^lass presents ^inique challenges and opportunities. In 
eral/, such classes are populated ^by older adults who are paying fees to attend ^a . 
• course that , they hope will help them acquire barsi^c language skills they expect to 
use in fibreign travel. The course designed for tfhese students must thus meet 
several basic criteria::. (1) it must be taught basically through direct method with 
emphasis on oral work aSfid good pronunciation; (2) it must require little homework, 
for the working adult has little^ titne f or ••ut-pf-class preparation; (3) it must give 
students a working knowledge of basic grammatical structure so^ that they will be 
able tor use new vocabulary .or expressions they learn during their travel; (4) it 
mustrteach practical vocabulary needed 5y travelers. Emphasis should be on the 
language skills needed tp read signs, deal with airport and customs officials, etc.- 

With careful attention tbv selection of materials, it. is possible to pr.ovide 
adult students with a surprisingly adequate command of .a foreign languag^^ within the 
limited instructional time available in the "mini-course" format. This session 
focuses on materials and instructional.- methods that can be* jused to make the mosf of 
the continuing education student'^ foreign 'language experience. Spanish is the 
language of instruction. " " 

— Shirley A. Williams, The Ohio -State Univ. -Lima, 4300 Campu-s Dr., Lima 
45|0^ ' * ' 
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. PURPOSEFUL Lyy^GOAGE USE: DEV^I.OPING FUNCTIOIJAL ^ ^ 
' • ' ( . ' ABILITY IN ALL FOUR SKILLS 

Chairperson: Claire Brandicourt Saint-L^eon, ^ennes^ee Technological Univ.' 
Speakers: GaW ^Guntermann; >June K. Phillips, ^ Indiana Univ. of Pennsylvania 



Functional approaches tfo course design have^been gaining attention recently 
throughout Eutope, iand this interest. has extended increasingly to the United States. 
If communication is the g^^i of language study, thert learners will need tS practice 
using their target languages to function within the ci/ltural setting of the area in 

^which the language ia spoken^ Any* communication event, however, is made up of many 
factors Iri addition to linguistic forms and structures — e#g*, the setting; the' 
roles, social levels,' ^nd relationships of the participants; the topic or topics; 
the purposes; the attitudinal tones; and the genre. The presenters for, this con- 
ference session define communication as primarily purposeful interaction, and 
demonstrate a procedure for giving learners purposeful practice in all four skills 
and at, all levels of study. 

Following a brief introduction to functional approaches in .course design, we 
discuss each'of the skills separately, providing a partiiil inventory of purposes for' 
each, and demonstrating fheir application to major points of grammar cbmmonly taught , 
in French, Gei^man, and Spanish. Since tive oral skills are generally complementary 
(^•8»> giving and receiving information ot^ instructions) , their listsf of pufiCposes 
will overlap sub's tan tially. While the potential purposes of oral language might be 
infinite in numbqr , they are limited here to those most common' functions for which 
formal and informal"^ styles may be used; no attempt is made to include>^ technical or 
intimate uses. The inventories for listening and speaking will nevertheless contain 
about 100 entries, from whicTi teachers, will need to choose those that are the most 

'common and essential. The next step/is to analyze the pur{fbses ^so as ta identify, 
the linguistic^ items needed to carry them out*. These can then be matched to*" the 
materials be^ng studied in class.' Examples ol^ major grammar points will' be matched 
with their purposes of language use, and sample learning activities will be out- 
lined. • • ' i , : - 

While the skills "of reading and writing also overlap In many Instances^ they are 
quite different In others when one considers the purpose of the language activity^ 
For example, reading often Involves abbreviated sentences or even single words when 
the purpose Is to follow directions. Many of the grammar topics covered in a^ course 
are never fully expo'lted for the reading 'pur pose at all'.. As for' writing, the ways 
In which one;, uses this Skill fjor commurilcatlv^e purposes Is very 41fferent from the^ 
written exerclses*^ that provide most writing practice for students. It will be 
Informative ^;o discover how reading and writing actually serve communication, pur- 
poses other than literary- ones. . • 

%: Following the ^presentations , par tlclpaVits work In groups, by major language, to 

* practice matching purposes with points of grammar commonly taught at various' leyels 
of French, German, and Spanish^, study. Each small groitp works with a different level 
of study 'of Its language and^ shares Its Ideas with the others by presenting them on 
overhead transparencies. Worltsheets and^ guidelines are provided. Participants 
should leave the session with a' repertoire of Ideas for applying pufrposeful language 
^practice to many of the grammar points that they teach at all levels and for all 
skills. In addition,, they shc^ld .be abl(? to create many more activities on their 
own. ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

— Gall Guntermann, Dept. of Foreign Languages, Arizona State Univ., Tenpe 
85281 ^ , 



"nULTICULTURALIZING LESSON PLANS TO U NI FY THE BILINGUA L 
\ OR ETHNICALLY DIVERSIFIED CLASSROOM 

Chairperson: Dorothy V. Huss, Assistant Director, ACrFL 
Speakers: Edna H\ Sims; ^Shirley M. Jackson 
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The .multiculturrflization of lesson plans^'dealB with t^e premise that students 
identifying with a culture other than that of the country in which they teslde can 
obtain a greater sense of self-respect and can, simultaneously , engender in their 
fellow student^ an^ appreciation of the benefits of the culturally diversified - 
setting when the teacher is properly sensitized to utilize th6 mult icul turalism of 
the- classroom to the greatest advantage* ^ . - ' 

. Jt is the ^infijftrUctor who setff the tone and thus influences the student's accep- 
tance or rejei^ti^n of ethnic differences. ^Approximately one out of every 50 
■ Americans is '^foreign born, but unles^s instruptors are ethnically sensitized, they 
, tend to promdte the jpulture of the dominant group tq the exclusion of the other 
groups represented in the classroom. ^S"^ ' 

VirtWlV>| .all subject areas at all grade levels present opportunities to 
underscore cvlfttural variances that properly sensitized instructors will teach their 
^ classes to cO(iebrate rather than to condemn; Multicultural education, wlfich is 
really the be^i education, promotes intercul tural /,perspeQt ives beyond the classroom 
as the key to ;^tability apd peace, in this policentric world.' Engendering a^feeling 
of respect forWnkind's individual variations may not be enough to correct pas't 
distortions; anci-v$tereotyped imbalances which have too long caused many ethnic* 
minorities to p^ceive themselves » as citizTeHnis of a somewhat 'hostile environment, but 
th^ effort must 1»^made. . ' • . 

The resulting Acquaintance with and appreciation for the cultures of x)ur own 
country will begin erase, though ever so slowly, the provincial outlook or narrqw 
view of Americans fSlj^ world cultures and may bring world peiace and st^ability. An 
' education that does rilifr prepare citizens to live in an interdependent world is an 
ir^complete education, Atlid the intercul turjal perspectives derived from the nulti*- 
cultural .classroom will^e ^fiutually benegicl&l in accordance wfth the degree of ' 
f sk4.ll- ^developed \>y the tOTcher. \ , . 

iKis workshop attempt^vto validate as many subject ajreas as pdfesible as suitable 
j for multiculturalization, an effort is made to give greater attention to the 
disciplines represented by tobse in attendance. In an effort to underscore the 
benefits of mul tlcul turalizing^cour sd content, the unifying factors inethtiic diyer- 
sity are suggested as essential '^r^as- of commonality. 

^ It is expected that teacher s ,^V^rainers , and supervisors will develop skills and^- 
sensitivity for mult icul turalizing Wesson plans for all subject areas normally 
taught in public schOols. On observing mOdel lessons, they ^should develop the abi" 
lity to easily distinguish th/e traditional lesson from the mult icul turallzed lesson 
and, working closely with members .grouped according to the ma jor teaching discipli- 
nes represented, will be instructed irt th'e^ preparation of mult icul turallzed 
modules. i- ^ 

7---Edna N. Sims and Shirley M. Jackson, Univ. ot the District of Columbia, 
713. Third St. SW, Washington, DC 20024 



ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES T O THE TRAINING AND SUPER VIStON 
' OF GRADUATE^ TEACHING ASSISTANTS ^ 

i . — ^ ^ 

Chairperson: Ilaurlce W. Conner, Univ. of N^raska at Omaha 
Speakers: Carol A. Herron; Constance .K. Knop 
I^iscussant: Patricia Boylan, Univ. of Illinois 

This session presents a'', variety of strategies and activities for training 
teaching assistants to Instruct a second language class at the college level. The 
pr'incflples and techniques analyzed are currently in use at a large public institu- 
tion (the University of Wlsconsin^Iadison) and at a small private university (Emory 
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University in Atlanta, Georgia)* -Thus," their applicability has been exteflded to and 
^ried out tn foreign language departments in which the number of T»A»'s varies* from 
^ ^under five to over ten.' Specifically, the discussion focuses on three major areas: 
training T#A% ' s in lesson planning and self-devaluation; observing T#A**s<; and 
planning' a conference Vith T*A*'s* ^ ^ - 

With respect to each of these three domains > alternative approaches are 
discussed* Fox example,' in regard, to lesson planning, the four basic phases of 
oveilview,^ pri\ne , drill, and check are clfirif led ^as a basic instruct iona^i sequence* 
ALso the two-^step progression from teaching sentences in "cot\Jjrolled" environments 
tt) teaching the "liberated" use of utterances in conversationa^^^xchanges are 
related to the everyday lesson planning of. the T.k. Several instruments for T.A. 
self-evaluation are outlined in tepms of their value and limitations* 

Pertaining to the secohd large area — observation of the T.A. 's ^:lass by a 
faculty member — the preferences of the^-T.At's as reported in a nationwide survey by 
the ^presenters ,are sumraarlzedt Videotaping, peer observation,^ and audiotapes are 
some of the techYiiques rated by the T*A»'8'» In ad4it:ion, various techniques for ^ 
data, gathering during the observation are demonstrated* . 

The presenters also analyze the faculty/T«A. conference, which usually occXirs 
after an observation • The discussion emphasizes strategies for making^ conferences 
interactive aijd supportive* • ^ * 

/ . ' — Constance 'K* Knop, School of Education, Univ.* of Wisconsin, Madison 

55706; Carol Herron, Dept. of Modern Languages, Emory Univ., Atfanta, GA 
30322 * 



ONE GOAL: tlAIIY CHALLENGES 

« ' * ' — * 

Chairperson: Kurt>L. Levy 

Speakers:. Maris? Isalael Abreu, George town Univ* ; Theodore ICalivoda , Univ^ of 
Georgia*; Barbara ^Snyder , Noririandy High School, Parma Heights, OH 

This session addresses some basic challenges that are inherent in our craft and 
sieeks to identify ways and means, both innovative and time-honored , of de<aling with 
them in the AATSP context. Spanish and .For tuguese , two of the world most influen-^ 
^tial languages, perform significant functions in modern language teaching — functions 
of which AAT^P is a pajpr trustee. Our three position papers focus on such crucial 
commitments of 'our discipline as an effective and imaginative teaching process 
involv^^ng^ culture , iar\|^uage, and literature ^ as well as the place of pedagogy — ^ 
potential ^^lly Qr *eri^my. . * * 

The roles of culture , /language , and literature in -language teaching are usually 
accepted ,^ albeit with varying emphasis* Less universally recognized is the contri- 
bution ^of 'pedagogy* . Yet ^the latter plays a "decisive part in coloring the kind of 
classroom experience learner's undergo in their foreign language study, which in turn 
^ ^"apes^^hel'r ^ttitude toward the subject matter* Typical areas of instruction that' 
affec^t^MStudent attitudes to a greater or lesser degree are vocabulary, grammar, ajid 
ove^aj^l coutiSe ^lerttatlon tn terms of public desires* In each, humaji needs coupled 
^with^lirtguislilG advaitcfes constitute prime coi|?iderations in creating effectivjb , ^ 
. methodology* t \ 

\^ The. history ^f fioreigh language teach^ing tends to overlook this dual relA-^ 
tionshlp* , As <a.:result", pedagogy is sometiyies. viewed with suspicion and the poten- 
tial j|^lue tfo b^* derived fr6]tn foreign language study suffers* If pedagogy 'is to 
benefit foreign language learning. It must include a'more broa41y encompassing 
^perspective of,^4tai)ject. matter -a^d learner, a {Perspective that ensures a high degree 
of learner satisfaction and '^ictts a healthy respect for the subject matter as a 
solid cutricular compo|emt* 



These dtinulatlng Issues, and othefs no less central to the languages-teaching 
profession, are viewed within the AATSP context, as Spanish and Portuguese are .exa- 
mined as potent vehicles of culture and communication and in terms of their impact^* 
in the classroom, the community, and a rapidly shr.inking world* The session, it is 
hoped,' will reflect both the diversity and unity that underlie the guiding prin- 
ciples of AATSP* , * ♦ \ ' ' 

— Kurt L» Levy, Dept» of Spanish and Portuguese, Univ.* of Toronto, Ontario 
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INNOVATIVE APPROACHES TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHll^G 



IN TtaE SOUTH ATWVNTIC 

Chairperson: ^-Robert F» Bell, Univ» of Alabama ^ 
Speakers I Oliver Finley Graves; Otto Jx)hnston; Gerda Jordan 

" " ^ ' •. 

THE GERIIAIJ PROGRAI'I AT THE UNIVERSITY' OF ALABAMA 

o Recent innovations in/the German program at the University of Alabama -include . 
the introduction Of an^mtansive elementary course, German houses for both men and 
women, a German drama tiourse, artd the examination for the Zertii^ikat Deutsqh als 
Fremdsprache » ^Preparing students to pass the ^er'^tif ikat examination upc/ci completion 
of^one year of intQjisive German has- provided our department with a cone^fete goal"^' 
toward which to directs "our program and against which to measure departmental ef fee-- 
tiveness» We first offered the examination bn an experimental basis in April 1978* 
Of seven students participating—all of whom completed at least two years of 
traditional German coursework — six received the Cer tif icate^ In^ August 1978, we 
initiated an intensive elementary course and opened German houses on the campus^ 
The intensive course is a modification of the Dartmouth approach with nine in-class 
ho|irs per weekV It covers the traditional first and second year courses in two 
senestSrs* The German house program aff^ds students the opportuni'ty of total 
immersion in the German language under the tutelage qf native Germans • The German 
drama course allows any student, including first year students J to enhance fluency 
in the language by memorizing parts in several different Germain plays • In April 
1979, 25 students sat for* the Zertifikat * flany of these students had completed only 
the one year intensive Gerni^n» All passed. 

—Oliver Finley Graves, Dept. of German and Russian, Univ. of ^abama. 
University 35486 ^ * / . 

FIVE YEARS OF M..I.B.S. AT THE UNIVEHSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

The course of stu^y leading, to the blaster's degree in International Business 
Studies (MIBS) at the University of South Carolina prepares students for a career 

• with firms of multinational scope by training them in funct ional * business «iills and 
pne foreign language. It is a two-year course, fftur months of which are devbted 
entirely to language study, and; seven months to a combination of business and 
language practice. ' . ^ , 

^ The first segment of language instruction begins In June with a ten--week inten- . 

. slve program. No prerequisites are aeman^ded ; students are exposed to the rudiments 
of grammar at the beginning, and at the end of the ten weeks they have a working 
knowredge of all four skills in the language. These ^language skills are expanded 
during the. fall and spring semesters of tpajor 't!oncentration in business studies. In 
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July of the second year, ^students are sent overseas (Koln for German) for another 
jLjitensive^ language Instruction period of six weeks, which stresses business vodabu- * 
lary and' practice* Immediately thereaftet they^begin their internship; that Is, 
^fiey* work for a German firm, using both business &nd language skills* They:;^^etur n 
in March, fluent In ty language, well trained in business, and 'foninently ' 
emplojjffeible • / ^ . 

— Gerda. Jordan, Dept# of Foreign Languages, UniVt .of South Carolina; 
Columbia 29208 • / ' 

(I . ' 

■ " IMPJEMENTINQ THE INTENSIVE'" LANGUAGE MODEL: AN EXPERIMENT 
! IN GERtlAN AT THE. UNIVERSITY OF FLpRlDA / 

Dartmouth Professor John Rassias has received substahtial national publicity for 
his classroom presentations in advanced level seminars in French literature.. 
However, considetably less attention has been ^focused on the low6r level courses 
that Rassias-»has restructured^ according to an innovative blueprint: the intensive • ' . 
language model. From "June to August 1978, the .Depar tment of Germanic and Slavic . 
Languages at the University of Florida sought to implement thi^ model in beginning 
German/ * / . * r # • 

Similar experlme^rts had proved successful at small liberal arfs colleges; 
however, this was one of the few times such an unorthodox teaching methodology was 
employed in a large, established program at a State-supported institution. The 
accompl<ishments and setbacks of the attempt may be documented in terms of prepara- 
tion, initial student reaction, student input and motivation, funding, and teacher 
evaluation. - - * « ' <• 

Student enthusiasm, good press, and a public relationSj»fcampaign encouraged uni- 
versity administrators to fund the experiment beyond the ^itial stage • By adding 
scenarios, tailored, to student interests a^ needs, the Department hopes to maximize 
flexibility in the language-learning process. ' 

^ — Otto W. Johnston, Dept. Germanic and Slavic Languages and Literature, 
261 ASB, Univ. of Ploridai Gainesville 32611 

/THE INFLUENCE OF CULTURE ON MEMORY ^ • 

■ «r ^ 



Chairperson: Susan Lister, West Valley College, Saratoga, CA 

Speaker : Linda ScHinke ^ . , • ' ^ 

I " ■ 

Human memory has been a topic of speculation for jyhilosopher s and philologists 
for centuri^es. Only within the last centur'y, howevjBt; has memory become a subject 
of objective investigation by anthropologists, ^linguists, and psychologists* Even 
more recently. has the .concept of the ijKluence jcjL jji^J- ture on memory drawn attention 
from researchers. It is tlje purpose of this paper to present an historical overview 
of the treatment of this subject, to summarize^ pertinent contemporary research, to 
analyze the complexities of in^i^estrigating the topic, and to address implications for 
teachers of culturally different Students. 

Evidence of ^man* s fascination wl4^h memory comes to us from antiquity. Both 
Plato and Aristotle 'speculated as to the nature of memory.* Not until centuries - . 
later did memory become a subject oL objective analysis. Ebbinghaus* studies on 
verbal learning and forgetting ih fhe nineteenti^h century shifted .the Jireatment of 
memory from mere speculation to investigation. yHoweyer, by the close of the nine-- 
teenth century, no literature on the influence of culture on memary had been ' ^ 
produced. . ' 
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An examination of the literature produced during the first half of the twentieth 
century reveals a similar, lack of pertinent data. Although more^ researchers con- 
cerned themselves with either memory or culture, few performed studies linking the 
two. N6t until the appearance of Bartlett's mo^ogr'apVi Remembering in 1932 was the ' 
subject directly treated • Bartlett posited the idea of schema, a culturally based , 
mental framework Into which new Information is fitted. The greater the degree to 
which the material to be remembered fits the preexisting schema, thte g^^eater the 
degree of recall. • 

With the inareased, experimentation on memory occurring in the la^t 15 or. 20 
years, more work has been done on* the topic of the relationship between culture and. 
memory. Deregowski, for example, examined the effect of the cultural value of time 
on recall. Meacham studied the relat^ionship between culture and recall for places 
and objects. Most signl^f icantly. Cole and his colleagues have performed a variety ^ 
of experiments investigating the interplay of culture and memory.' * 

Despite this recent focus, the total number of studies dealing with the issue of 
culture and memory is relatively/ small . -This relative paucity can be linked to 
numerous factors. Among them art the problems of the definition of culture,j^as well 
as the type and stage of memory to Se studied. In addition, a choice must be made 
whether to study the contertt or process of memory. Finally , the* issuq . of /the 
t;xpetimental . situation itself comes under scrutiny. * ' 

As a result of the research available, only tentative implications can be'doawn 
for teachers who work with culturally different students. Golems experiments are 
perhaps the most enlightening in this respect. For example , Cole found that t^ie 
method of presentation of material affects the method of recall. Also, for cert^ain^. 
cultural groups, memory for I'ocation is better than memdl(ry tor objects. ^ 

After reviewing the literature and- analyzing the factors that complicate the 
research, one can conclude that the subject of the influence of culture on memory is 
relatively urttapped experimentally. Considering' the lar^e numbers of teachers 
working with students wjio are culturally different, fur^4\er research in this area 1^ 
"both desirable and necessary. , , 
—Linda Schlnke, 8319 Keating, Skokle, IL 60077^ 
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CRASH COUkSES FOR CAREERS : HOW DO THEY WORK? ' , , 

• ^ • T 

Chalcpef sonf Toby Tknarklr^, Ilanchester Community College, West Hartford, CT \ 
Speaker: liar ion R. Webb • . , 

A 

* Courses in caree^-relat'ed foreign language study are a relatively new currlcular 
option, in the institutions of higher learj\ing^ that offer them, flany of these 
courses require ao previous knowledge of the^anguage and enroll largely part-time 
and lion-cradlt students.,^ Emphasizing Job-related communicative* skijLls from the ^ 
outset, suclh classes are g'eared to the needs of adult learners ^ose Interest in 
language stlidy springs from their immediate need to communicate • in career s,ltuatlons 
with English-speaking people. This s/sslon focuses on the results of a study of the 
foreign language content and cultural knowledge that such adult learners feel they 
need at the outsjet, and explores some of the ways these adults feel they can lear<n 
best in. such programs. . . 

• Findings reported are the results of an expl6ratbry investigation of beginning 
career-related Spanish classes for adults. Almost 1000 students in more than 20 
colleges and universities were surveyed, as well as nearly 50 instructors in as many 
schools. Finally^, a few selected students and Instructors were Int/rviewed in per- 
son. Although the study specifically probed career-related Spanish classes for , , 
adults, application of the findings is suggested to any age groUp in any prografe 
.that stresses early development of .communicative skills in a practical setting. 
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^ In order 'to determine: the Spanish content areas to which adults give priority in 
their care^rs^ appropriate curriculum design. and- sequence were assessed through a 
f unctional*-notional appro%:h« Students were a;3ked to list and* rank the' language 
situations most important to them in thei^ careers^ and to check and rank language 
functions used most 'frequently on the' job* Priorities for knowledge of culture were 
assessed through asking student? to check and rank the attitudes, values, and life- 
styles. 9f Spanishrspeaking people most important for the students to understand in 
►terms' of * th^Jir careers* While, data show that among adult l^arnera differenced and 
^needs in 4)oth Spanish language content and cultural knowledge are great, cop-^ 
monalities across careers do exist* <i \f . 

Several problems adults might encounter^in learning ~a foreign language were 
"explored, as well as learning activities thjit adults felt were m^t helpful in 
learning Spanish* v Listed as especially pr^l'fitable activities^ were , among others, 
role-playing activities, simulations, question-answer sessions with students both^ 
asking and answering questions, and various types of meaningful communicative 
drills* .Aspects of* adult learning explored included the learner *s. possible dif- 
ficulty with tasks that wereyseen'as complicated, unusual, or fast-paced; the frje-? 
quertt Jack of study time; e^cpectat ions for imnjedlate fluency; and the adult set for 
acct^^acy, which might be in conflict with the need to acquire early communicative 
skills "In the language* While many adults experienced some of these problems, indi- 
vidual differences ^were great and cotjidybe correlated with fiact^rs of personal data* 
Because- of 'the interest in intejgrsiting career education components into /rejgular- 
foreign language classes, and the increasing emphasis on d eve looping communicaxive 
competence^ this study has i^yplications for any foreign language program* 
Participants at the session share suggestions on the s^^ppl icat ion to all foreign 
language programs of the functional-notional syllabus assessment, determination of 
important cultural emphases, arid various communicative learning activities* 

— Marion R* Webb, Houston Baptist Uni,v* , 7502 l^^ondren, Houston, TX 77074 



TEACHING STYLES: A SELF-PROFILE FOR SELF-ANALYSIS 

' H« . . . . , . . ■ 

Chairperson: Myriam Met, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Speaker: Anthony Papal ia' . • , 

V 

Is' it possible for teachers to order teaching styles for thernselves as easily as 
hairstyles and be someone^ s carbon copy in the classroom? 

Edwin J* Swineford, in a study of "artistic teachers," suggested that an 
individual's predominant teaching style usually has evolved by the fourth or fifth 
year of^ teaching*. He indicated that first year teachers r6ly heavily upon their 
student teaching experience* They seem to model their cooperative teachers and even 
those teachers they had in high school and college* In the third year of field 
.experience, teachers adopt new techniques and strategies to meei^ the needs of stu- 
dents* • Their personalities. seem to come to life* ^ \ 

Eighteen language teachers With more than three years of experience were 
• interested in Identifying the teaching behaviors that they consistently used ir\ 
their classrooms* They participated in a stud/ attempting to find an answei; to this 
question: What are my preferried instructional strategies that 1 consistently use in 
my foreign language classes? With this ottjective in mind, they assTsted in for- 
mulating an inventory of teaching styl-es and strategies that is by ^'no* means 
exhaustive, but a beginning for (1) promoting ^self-analysis, (2) identifying 
teachers' beliefs about language teaching, and (3) discovering the assumptions they 
*make about hoy students learn* Teaching styles were defined as "habitual, con- 
sistent patterns of preferred strategies used by teachers in promdbing learning*" 
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What strategies do teachers tend to use in teaching ..pronunciation, grammar, vocabu- 
lary,- redding, writing, culture, and. peaking? Participants assess the frequency of 
their teaching fbefhaviors and strategies by providing answers to an inventory on * 

teaching styles* ^ - ' ' s 

7-Anthony. Papal ia. Dept. of Instr^ctioa, S33 Chris^topher Baldy Hall, SUNY 

Buffalo, Amherst NY 14260 




TENURE AND TEACHING LANGUAGES : UNITY IN DIVERSITY ' 
Chairperson: .Berniee Nuhf er-Halteh 

Speakersi ♦Maurean C. Cassidy; Emilia N. Kelley ; ^Patricia A. Stringer; Judith H* 
Schomber ' ^ ^ 

Beraiclfe M. Nuhf er-tlal ten (Dept. of • Modern La nguaged and Classics, Emory Univ#, 
Atlanta 30322) discusses fhe responses to an^'informal survey conducted in fall, ' 
197^9: ; ' ^ ^ 

I4 Is your prenaration primarily lJ.nguistic-pedagogic or literary? or other? 

2* Are your duties primarily flnguistic-pedagpgic or literary?oor other? 

3#* How do you perceive "language specialists" when compared with "literary, 

^specialists"? ^ • - ^ - 

4. How do others in your department perceive "lang^ge specialists" compared 
with "literary specialists'*? 

5. Are you tenured? If not, do you expect to be awarded tenure? Were you ever 
denied tenure? Why? 

6» • Does the review process for tenure include peer evaluation? 
. ?• Have you modified ^your method of instruction in order to enhance the ^)ossi- 
bility of getting tenure? . . 

8. Do you think thdt it ig easier or more difficult for a professor of a 
language department to get tenure compared to those of other departments? 

Maureen C. Cassidy' s (4722 30th Ave. East; TuQcaloosa, AL 35405) presentfeition is in 
tlie nature o£ a personal memoir relating experiences arising from 4 joint appoint- 
ment in a department of foreign language^ and a d^epar tment of secondary education at 
a large university. These experiences ♦iilclude : acceptance of the position 
(conditions^) ;^ benefits (promised; implied, but non-delivered); duties; expectations 
(from both sides); status (tenuous at best); tenure considerations (possibly illegal 
actions); harassments (personal and professional)^, release (attempts to prevent). 

Judith Schomber (Dept. of Fo;:eig|i Languages, Georgia Southern College, Statesboro 
30458) ^addresses the effect of language teaching ^on promotion and tenure as well as 
the ^effect of promotion and tenure on language teaching at smaller colleges, where 
faculty members are accustomed to teach at all levels of v the curriculum. 

Emilia N. Kelley* (Dept. of Modern Languages and Classics, Emory Univ., Atlanta 
30322) reviews the dichotomy between* langua^je viewed as a skill per se and language , 
^viewed as a sKtU fot achieving more important goals, and its relationship to the^ 
problem of teiHure. - ' \ 

Patiricia A. Stringer '(Grg^d. School of Arts and Sciences, Emory Univ., Atlanta 30322) 
gives a different view of opportunities open to faculty in educational ins titut5ions 
today.. A3 Aasociate Dean of the Graduate .School of Art^s and Sciences at Emory 
University, she is responsible for all student matters in the Graduate School, 
^ncluSln^ arfmissiori«, financial liid , and records. She directs the tiafter of General 
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Studies program, writes gr a jit proposal^, and works with the directors of graduate 
studies, among oflier activities^ She relates how' she reached' this l^artlcular pbsl*- 
tioji and compares her progression with the more traditional "up from the ranks" 
route of faculty member.,, tenured faculty member , ^ chair , dean, and so forth* ^ ' 

. . ' ■ ' • ■ ' ' v . ■ • - 

• ' SPEECH COtPlUNICATION WORKSHOP FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE ^ . " 

TEACHING ASSISTANTS ~ ~' ■ , ' 

Robert Elklns, James "McCroskey, ar\d Barry Morganstern, West Virginia 

The Departments of-- Foreign Languages and Speech Communication ^t We s^ Virginia 
University have,- for the past several years, required all new graduate . tea<;hlng 
assistant/ fo enroll in a week-long wc^kshop, "Communication itl the .Classroom*/' The 
primary purpose of the workshop is to aaqualat students with strategies and alter-^ 
native approaches for dealing with communication, problems enpoqnteted in the college 
classroom. The following is a brief description of the .students and of the goals 
and focus of the course. 

,The 'Stud eats are from the U.S. and various foreign countries. They are typl- 
"^cally new master's students; most have little or no formal teactvlng experience. All 
the studentSp tend to be concerned with a variety of potential classroom prpblems 
including tl&acher credibility; classroom activities; Interpersonal relationships 
with- students and administrators; university policy; ^nd cultural, language^ and age 
differences between teacher and students. jf 

While the course content covers a much greater spectrum of issues-^. g., nonver-; 
bal commlSnication , cross-cultural communication, comnunlca«tlon apj^rehensioa and 
teaching strategies — primary emphasis is placed upon the more "personal" ptiobldbs 
previously identified., * \ 

tK^ course is designed to involve the students in a variety of activities^ 
Daily quizzes and a final exam ar6 employed to evaluate students* understanding of 
basic teaching principles and text c^eok content. Numerous' ^cti vi ties an4 simulatiojpis 
that are based on "real life" .classroom situations provide students with the oppor- 
tunity to in^olwe themselves actively in the pi^ocess of problem identif icatibn and 
the determination and application of jappropr late solutions or alternatives.' 

Additionally, students benefit frtno the experience of various Instructional com*- 
munication - prof essor s who team-teach th^ workshop, each' concentrating on his or her 
area of expertise. 

The^ advantages obtfained from this worl^hop are nvynerous. Epr exampj^ 

•It allows all new graduate assistants iiivboth departments to" become closely 
acquainted with one another and with a variety of faculty** members before Che 
pressures of teaching and attending classesXpr event this type of interaction. 
These members can then serve as a comfortab^^ source oi help t)r information 
Vuring the school year. / ^^"""^ \ 

\. ■ ' 

•It serves as a cross-cultural, experience, with students from various 
countries providing examples of verbal and nonvertikl cultural differences 
that many graduate assistants know about only from ^^xts or clasisroom discus- 
sions. ^ , 

, . - .. . \ ■ . ■ 

•It presents an opportunity for foreign and American students to Interact 
casually^ yet prof essl^jtially — thereby establishing a type camaraderie. ^ 

\ 

\ 
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•It ^elp8 to reduce many of the inhibitions and apprehensions teac|iers 
experience when entering! the classroom for the first time. 

•It provides ajci, extensive analysis of par ticliiiants* actions and helps then 
understand the purpose and meaning of many of them. 




•It 'permits th^ teaching assistants te enter the classroom with a clearer urider- 
■standing of student fears and inhibitions. . . 

■ . . ■ ■ r x 

— Robert Elkins, Dept. of Foreign Languages, West Virginia Univ., Morg^iin-' 
^ tovm 2^506 ' . . 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE B ASICS; HOW DO THEY FIT? . 

' — ' '. ' r~ r~ ■ . • . ♦ 

Chairperson: Elvira E. Garcia, Univ. of Nebraska at 'Oraaha 

Speaker: Renate.A. Schulz". , > i; ' 

v-^ ■ ^ ■ ' ^ ■' ... 

The current cry of 'back to basifcs'' can also be heard among foreign la^iguage 
educators. The presenter traces some of the causes for discontent," especially the. 
lack of common ' goal s "^n the profession,, the proliferation of disconnected options, 
and the unrealistic expectati/bns our instructional materials put on the learner. 
She warns of interpreting 'tlie basics" too narrowly and maintains that foreigri 
language study has a unique place and function in the general curriculum. She pro- 
poses reinsijiatement of a general language requirement, but only after we. have re- 
examined our discipline for the inherent Icnowledge and„ skills that will contribute 
to emphasizing fundamental humanistic goals for all learners. She. calls for the 
development of an- ar ticulated curriculum from FLES ^hrough college, d'if fere ntia ting 
between* general requiremesnf courses and those intended for the specialist aiming 
toward -mastery of the target language. ' • • 

— Renate A. Schulz, Dept." of Foreign Languages, Univ. of Arkansas,- 
Fayetteville 72701 



THE LANGUAGE OF PERSUASION; SELLIUe^'L EDUCATION TO THE FOLKS NEXT DOOR 

Chairperson: June K. ' Phillips Indiana Univ. of Pennsylvania 
•Speaker: Anita- Mqnsees ' ■ ■ ^ 

Public awaifeness of the need fl^ foreign langu^ige educatioii c,anks among the 
highest priorities^ of the profession. • Thls^urgency is reflected in the list qf 
priorities recently compiled by, ACTFL— in' consul tatibn With other professional 
organizations — fpr pr^sentat?.on' to the President's Commission on Foreign Language-, 
and International Studies. ' % / , 

How is such- public awareness achieved? - Gojad public-relations practice makes 
clear- that it must, be accomplished on the local community level. 'Selling FL educa- 
tion is not a job that can be done from the t;op down. Rather, we must gain support 
amon^ our home-town neighbors, building a- gjrass-roots constituency in the American 

political tradition. - ' 

The Northeast Conference on the Teaching. of Foreign Languages in 1978 developed 
an information' packet^ dealing with the need for global education, with particular 
emphasis on foreign languages and cultures. The packet's materials were designed' 
for the use of individuals committed* to the' n6ed for ^widespread FL education. 
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^ity^-. - ■ . . • ■ . ■ . . * ■ * 

Tni^. packet was- iJtepated specifically to solicit public response to the 

President's Commission, which was then in session* While the Commission' s work has^ 
now iaome to an end, the basia^ conJ:ents of the .packec are readily adapitable for tise 
» cirj encouraging public communication with elected representatives on relevant 
issues* • ■ • - . I " " ■ ■ 

The. Nor the'ast Conference packet serves as a model of a community-level infor- 
matiorf program* Or^e essential element in sjich a program is a means for reaching 
, community groups: in this case, a fllmstrlp, "The -World I& Our JNeighborhood ,"**which 
can be 'Adapted to local needs* The fllmstrlp provldesr an entree to service clubs, 

• parent o^rganizations , churches , and /other groups, including Students and teaching \ 
colleagues* ^ ' . ^ 

A companion to the fllmstrlp ,;Ls a simple, low-cost flyer which uses* visuals f^tom* 
the fllmstrlp and r'eTnforces its message* This can, be used effectively as a handout 
,and makes a good mailing enclosur'e* ' . 

/Publicity' efiorfes in^ local nvedla Center largely on the 'ayailablilty of the 
fllmstrlp program and l^tsf scheduled shpwings* As, support and awareness ^at:e. bull t lii 
the coninlunity, editorial support can bev sought for FL education* / \ 

The sell is. a soft one^. We ^sk only to be allowed to come and. tell our stoty* • 
As We do so, we come to identify the friends of foreign languages* With these. ' 
■people as a nucleus, we'^can begin, the formation of aa advocacy group tTiat can speaks' 
for us and urge others to support us, lending added credibility and. strength to our 
/ cause. This is an integral part of the political process* to 

It remains the responsibility of the profession to be Informed about key issues 
and about pending legislation affecting foreign languages* We*»must feed this infpr- 
mation to -our growing constituency, so that our advocates can ill turn make their^ 
voices ..heard and urge others \to dp likewise*' ^ ^- * 

'The "language of petsuaslon" is a relatively easy one to learn* ^ /The teaQhlng 
tools are at haiYl^ It does requfre a commitment and the expenditure of some* time 
,arid energy* Not to make such a, commitment at this critical time, however , ' might 
well be tantamount to denying a better future to foreign language educati6n~-or ^ 
indeed, any future at all* ' ^ ' 

" - ^ —Anita Monsees, 5A0^ Soyth Salina St*, Syracuse,, NY 13205 

RECIPES FOR WRITING IN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Chairperson: Howard B* Altman, Univ.. of Louisville - • 

'^Speaker':* Rosalle*M* Colman " . ^ 6 , • 

• ■ . ■ . 

This presentation on original composition in a foreign language demonstrates the 
technique of using "recipes" or formulas to teacjtj^ Vrlt itig . It dealp with three ' . 
types of composition!' chosen subject, ajiswers -^tjpleSsay questions, and opinion 
•^stating. iJormally, even native 'speakers feel lAtlmldated^ if handed a piece of paper 
and told, to write a composition. Though they r^^^^oi^ quite a bit about -the subject 
assigned ,. they vei^y ofteh^ feel relucta;Ut to colfiftriljt*^^^^ to paper. That may be 

• the reason so many people claim to hate to wriCe>pXetters. How much greater, then, 

is the hesitancy of a perspn who has to cx)mpose Something in a fo;:eign la-ngtiage* • It, v 
is. somewhat like being asked to give a performance. We know we can si^ng^or dance to. 
^ some degree, but to lhave to do It In public mearjrS exposing a talent of v^lch we n5y 
not feel very certain. , J • * 

By offering ^security to a studant doing free or original composition, these 
, recipes serve as a kind of crutch on which to lean when they must offer some- written* 
r^^work to be read by other's. .Much experimentation, in several languages with studehts i^ 
^ of various ages has proven the recl,pe approach to be. very workable. It server as an 
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ilacentffe^.a confidence nullder^ and an otganizer of thought for thorfe who Vi|ive a 
lesfi^l^ command of a. HangUage and a consequent hesitancy tb put downcexpreaaions for 
bthers trf'see and <;rltici2e# Essentially, it is li.k^ making a cake-r^the formula Is 
the recipe, the student's 'thougjhts are the ingredients, apd the actij^l writing is 
the baking Jhe end product ani original creatibn^ 

Thfe process, can be used for enfcouraging speakimg as well^ The blackboa^'d or a 
j^oster containing the formula gives the studenta hints tp help theih to get Ideas and 
form sentences • Speaking can. easily evolve into writing, since writing 4s really 
speaking on pap.er.. . / ^ . ^ ^ . . ' " 

A workable procedure is to present the appropriate recipe and hav^"^ the studj^nts 
do a group^^mpoaition oraliyi With each student adding'' a* component. Next, a s'tu- 
deht might b6 asked to present the same compos Itpipn by himself or Tierself, "following 
each element in order • Then a group composition mighty be wtltten oh the blackboard 
on another sub ject , .with each contributor saying his or her sentence yand then 
writing At* When it is completed, a volunteer might read the entire/coraposltion# 

. Firially,, th^^tudents choose subjects of f #ted . from *a prepared lis^t^ 'wxUte a com^o 
pftaitioti their own-^-using t\\e recipj? forq inspiration — and then Bead aloud what** 

^. t^ey^have produced^ ^ - * * , * ^ 

in this' presentation ,* eaah of the three recipes is explained and topics. 'are ^ _ 

. 8Ugges*t/lj^\^ After doing an 'oral "composition with volunteers from the fiudienCe, the* 

teacbeics form groups according to the language they teach* ' Each group #boose§ a 
' Subject andi pr^oduces a composition (minimum of ei^ght ^s6titences) while trying to play 
the r^le* of a f irst or "second year student in that language* One person reads the 

^ f tnaX* pro4uction* * 

. ' The. to4)i^pij|8^ggeSted are in areas the participants will know little about* T^he . 

purpose o^l^i^^^ is to simulate the fear, lack of yoQabulary; and 'resulting 

'•^ jr^luctfenc^' tfe^rganize sentences that the student of a fqrlign language feels when " 
asked ^o corapo|te* It also diauionstra>ies that we always know more than we think we^do 
ori^a giv^it gub'ject, and 'that ijt is basically the feeling of- lack of* expertise that 
inhibits one from corpmittlng thoughts to pafier* ' e ^ 

* In the, c^se of th*e' recipe for answering essay quQStiot\s, the same procedure is. 
fpilowed, with the p|irtici|gants firetendlng that they are ESL students* 

The final* part of the worksKop ppnsists of several pa.rticipants composting an 
' opinion onj^a ^iven sub jeot' according to the third formula* Actual samples of second 
^ language compositions done u*Ltig. this meth<^ ar6 shown on j;he overhead projector* 
Handouts containing \he |Pcipes. and directions for teaching each type of writing are 
. available to 'the par ^ixi pants* ^\ ^ . 

' t — g<)salie M* Colraan, Graduate School of^^ucation, Fairfield Uriiv*| s 
Fairfield, CT 06430. . ^ . 
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THE CHALLENdt: OP MULTILEVEL INSTRUCTION 



Chalrplferson: Joel C, JWalz, Univ. of Georgia ' ^ ' 

Speakers:* James K.^ Mu8Keliey;^Haxlne/ B. Patterson , 

. ' . •^>> ■ ; • • 

The multU'evel foreign' language cla«s presents many problems to the teacher charged 
with teaching two or more classes In the time normally^ allotted to a single Itvel* 
This presentation offers a variety of , teaching techniques and student actlvlfifies 
thjj^ the jitesenterb have fpund' successful in multilevel settings. They are designed 
to Integrate* muth of the content of multilevel courses and to enhance the learnlrtg* 
exper4fence of all students in Combined classes* Some of the technlquea ^outlined 
pillow for the use of the safte materials for multilevel groups, with suggestions for 
/Varying activities to accommodate the level of student proficiency In* the target 
language. i' ^ ' 

IThile eipl^hasls ols placed On covering the course content prescribed for each 
ItfVel, suggestions are made^ f or designing total gi;oup activities that derive from ^ 
the "recjulred" content material.' Specif Ic suggestions relate to the. treatment of' 
literary selections and to the development of # conversational skills. . 

Frequent use o(t textual references to'ci^ltural differences is enOouraged as a 
basis^fot developing actlv^ltfes aimed at creating a setjiee of unity among multiple 
levela^ Ktele-playlng land simulation exercises related to erveryday, ''life" 
^situations are suggesttij as technlcjues for Incorporating vocabul>ary usage ^ speech 
practice, and cultural Awareness. At the sarieitlme, such activities may be designed 
to take /into account the varying levels of langiiage skills fn the multilevel 
classroom. ♦ • , 

• Examination of the variety of festivals, holidays, and saints* days celebrlated 
in the target culture yltelds a rich source of cult^ural riaterlal that ^n, provide an 
overlay of Integrating activities Involving %M leVels ip the cla^ic^pm. Other 
cultufe-'awarejiess 'Activities may be based on food preferences, games,- and gestures 
peculiar to the target culture. The suggested attlvitles are not Intended to 
detract from the prescribed) course content ;| rather , they are aimed at expanding and 
complementing the textual material. - " . . . * 

The Individualization of some materials Is suggested As a means of allowing the 
teacher great;er flexibility In th^ mariagemen^t of ntultiple levels. Moreove^, Itidlvl- 
dualizatlon Is encouraged as the most effective meti^od.of responding to the wide 
variety of student' nefeds, typlcal^ot the multilevel setting. ^ _ 

" Any special Interests that ptore advanced students may exhibit In the history, 
art/N?r clvllijjatlon of: the^ target culture, should be/ encouraged for the benefit of 
all\members of t'he class.* *With advance planning, these students may be assigned 
cla^S presentations that supplement basic mister lals fdr any level. Such assignments 
,^mu8t. be given careful teacher guidance^ to avoid presentations' of mere encyclopedic 
accounts* However, joint plannltig by the ^ t;eac her and ^ students may province < ' 
interesting slide presentations/ one-person art "shows,'' or skits that provide, 
dnstrud^on for all^ ^ ^ * 

• V .-^ ■-• ■■, ■^•4 
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The presenters provide, a list of sour«s that may be helpful to teachers in 
developing activities suitable to their dwn multilevel classrooms.* Other printed 
materials* include details useful for the^ Implementation of some of the Ideas 
presented* 

---James K» MusKelley, Dept* of Curriculum and Ins truction, College /of 
Education, Memphis State Unlv*, Mempfils , TN 38152; Maxlne PaCTierson,, 
,Wooddale High School, Memphis, TN 38118 , ' 



, . COIftmNICATION IS THE GOAL—DIVERSITY IS THE SOLUTION 

Chairperson: ^ Walt^K^. H** Bartz<, Indiana Dept* of Public Instruction 
Speaker.: James M# Hendrickson • . 

Most foreign language teachers tod^y recognize that their s*tudents are no longer 
satisfied with repea'tlng monotonous pattern drills, memorlz^g unrealistic 
dialogues, and*studylng complex grammar rul^e's without* ever beljfig able to express 
their own ideas In the foreign language. In ahoft, students want to talk dbout and 
listen to topics that matter to them* It behoovesP^ teachers, therefore, to search 
,for ideas and techniques that encourage students to use the target language creatl- « 
vely rather than to manj^pillate it unnaturally* ' Instructional mater lals that elicit 
the communication of 'Ideas rathe«;^than require the excessive manipulation of gram- 
.matlcal structures * or vocabulary lt6ms are becx)ming Increasingly available^ 
commercially* Never thel-esis , the time lag between the development and the publica- 
tion of high-quality communication materials has ,caused some teachers to write their 
own activities* Too often, however, teachers lack sufficient experience In creating, 
interesting, effective materials, or they. simply do not have th^ time to do so* 

The presenter begins this session by providing a brief rationale for using 
foreign language^ creatively In the classroom* He points out, for example that 
although memorization, pattern drUUng, and' error correction are necessary aspects 
of foreign language learning among adolescents -and adults, these elements jpf 
learning must be^^put Into a realistic perspective If dommunlcative proficiency Is 

the teacher's and the students' primary goal* 

The major part oi the presen^tatlon features the description and demonstration of 
40 classroom-tested, act Ivlties that are designed to Increase students '' lis tenlng 
comprehension and speaking proficiency *in a foreign language* The presenter 
developed several of the activities for his own students^ and- adapted oiihers from a 
wide variety of new language textbooks, communication manuals, and articles In'pro- 
fesslonal language journals* The activities are grouped Into three sections* The 
first section, "Communicating T^te-a-T^te , " Includes a variety of activities for 
working In pairs: Initial Encounter, Getting Better Acquainted, Knowing the Real 
You,, Telephone Talk, Emphasizing a Grammatical Structure , Rose Technique, Modified 
Rose Technique, Ink Blots, Graphology, Palm Reading, and Directed R:ole Play. 'The 
second section, "Communicating In Small Groups," includes Personalized Completion, 
Perception In a Box, Ctnqualn Poetry, Problem-Solving, Interviews, Skl^s, Picture 
Game, ^Stjrlp^ Stories, and Broken Squares* The last section^ "Communicating with 
.Whole Classes," includes *RuAor , Picture Ilatchlng, Hap Reading, Written Answers, 
Audio-Motor Unit, Preposition Gymnastics, Drawing, Radio ^ves. Riddles, Recitation 
*of Poems, News Reports, Demons trat^lonp, Tell n* Shar^, Password, T^^enty Questions, 
•What's My Line, Word Slips, Survey, Charades, and Folksongs* Based on his 
' experience with adolescent and adult student:s of various foreign languages, the 
presenter indicates the level or lev^JLs of foreign language proficiency mpst 
appropriate for each actl\^lty (l*e*, beginning , Intermediate, and advanced profi- 
ciency levels)* * ^ 
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, The participants of Ithis sessiorf tearn the purpose, description, and limitations 
of each coramunicatlon activity presented* ^ In order to minimize notetaking, the pre- 
senter distributes an 11-page handout that describes each activity in detail and 
.lists references where teachers can find many other fdeas for facilitating listening 
and speaking practice in their class.rjbomst ^Transparencies, /cassette tap^ 
recordings, and verbal explanations are used to convey much of * the^. itif ormat ion in 
this sefision*, although active participation from the audience is solicited and 
encouraged • 

— James M# Hendrickson, Coiii^unlcatloh Dept# , Lansing Cofldmunity College, 



Lansing, M]^A8914 
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TEACHING CONVERS ATtoNAL SKILLS. THE PRAGMATIC WAY 

Cha^rperdont Vicki Galloway, So'utW Carolina State Dept. of Education 
Speakers: Claire J* Kramsch^ Mich^le Respaut, Wellesley College 

Recent research in second language acquisition stresses the importance of the 
social and psychological context in which the language' is used and the behavioral 
patterns that accompany the lingulistic forms* k more pragjpatic approach to the 
teaching of conversation in the foreign language classroom at the intermediate and 
acivanced levels can increase dramatically the self-confidence and Jjljhe fluency of the 
students* The conversational "ball game" in both French and German -req^uires a cer- 
ta'in aggressiveness that can be ercouraged and developed by systematic training in 
specific verbal and nonverbal skills. * ^ 

Through the observation and ti^anscr iption of free discussions between^:' native 
speakers and through analysis of ttheir verbal patterns of discourse, the rhetorical 
features of the spoken language arte identified- and classified according to their 
functions: taking the floor, buyijng time with filled pauses and hedging moves, 
keeping' the ball rolling by acknoviled^4^ listening and understanding, paraphrasing 
and spring boarding off the partne^TS af guments , expanding a statement, redirecting 
the conversation* Each f unction ft/s ^«erve^ by a series of sstrategles that thj^ stu- 
dent learns to use: opening statements (e*g* , for German, "ich finde***," "Moment 
mal," "da kann ich nur sagen:»yt ), hesitation fillers (Jalso, tja, wie soil ich 
sagen"), expressions of assent?^ or dissent ("das finde iah^ auch, " "da bin ich gao^ 
anderer Meinung**), paraphrases and repetitions ( "du\ meiinst^^t • • " "mit anderen 
Worten"), links and responders ("und zwar»»»," "in tliesem Sinne###," "das ist es ja 
g^rade###"), generalizations ("im grossen und ganze^"-"an und fur sich" ) ,i res tate~ 
ments* Fifst drilled separately through a series ofgaiaes and situational e:(tercises 
of increasing difficulty, these strategies enhance' the imaginat;ion of the students 
as well as their ability to experiment with the linguistic £arw« ?fnd to adapt ver-^ 
bally to any new conversational context* They are then practiced systematically in 
mini-debates with pairs of stjudents and used ultimately in discussions with the 
whole class • ^ ^ . 

Conscious training in the use of gestures is another aspect of this pragmatic 
apptoiTch to conversation* The method Siescrfb^ b^low^is par ticularly suitable for 
the teaching of Frdnch* The instructor presents a series of French gestures with 
explanations as to meaning, context, appropriateness — generally an enjoyable exer*^ 
else for the students, who also see videotapes of Miatlve speakers using gesture's 
while conv'fetj^ing* Grouj)S of two or three students present to the class a scene that 
is enacted entirely in gestures* The scene Is videotaped, and a series of exercises 
is based on it:' • 



'Other students recount, interpret or continue the scene* 
• • 39 



•The original presentets or o'thfers describe the' actual ^physical laRveraents 
Involved in the ge8tui>98 (the most alfflcult of the exercises)^ 

•Other students Invent an appr opr late|dlalogue for the scene. ( 

^ . „ 'I ' ' • ' ■■ ' 

. rThe original ,student9 re-enact the< siene, this time, with dialogue • v *. 

JVn important ^eatiire 9f these activities is that students see aftd hear themselves 
dsing French gestures and language. Visual, physical, dramatic, narrating, and ana- 
lytic functions of communication are thus employed in a context that allows students 
to physically '*put themselves into" the use of the language. * ' 

— Claire J. Kramsch, Dept. of Foreign Literatures and Linguistics, 
Massachu,setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 02139 ^ 
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THE TEACHING OF FRENCH, QERMAIj MP SPANISH 

* . AS ANCILLARY SKILLS \ . 

Chairperson: Elliot C. ^Howe, Utah State Board of Education 

Speakers: Bonqile A. Beckett, Su^ Ann Huseman, and Carole Deerlng Paul, Illinois 
.Wesleyan Univ. » . 

In recent years the growing pumber of native speakers of foreign languages 
living and working In the United States has caused our society to become 
increasingly bilingual and blcultural. " A stud»y of the population characteristics of 
Chicago, a city over three million, indicates that^some ninety thousand Chicago 
area children speak a language other than English in their homes. Although the 
United States has traditionally considered Itself a **melting pot," this theory is 
.being increasingly questioned as ethnic communities are maintaining their language 
and (traditions. The Chlcano movement, the growing concern over the education rights 
of non-English-speaking children, the ever-increasing number of multinational firms 
operating both in the United States and abroad — all attest to a period of growing 
soclocultural awareness in this country. There is thus a growing need not only for 
bilingual teachers but Tor bllingually trained professionals in all public service 
areas. Against this background of growing cultural pluralism, foreign language 
study patterns in th^ universities have shifted to meet n6w demands for* relevancy in 
academic study. |* * ' 

The Foreign Language Department at Illinois Wesleyan University has addressed 
itself to meetlVg these needs at the intermediate level of language instruction. 
The third semester of the basic sequence of language instruction (French, German, 
Sf)anlsh 201) provides job-specific language training in addition to continuing the 
study .of linguistic skills and cultural awareness.* Each 201 class m^ets four days a 
week. One day is devoted to building aurai/ora^ and conversational skills, two d^ys 
are devoted tp grartmar , drills,- and exams, ancl the fourth dajr is reserved for th^ • 
introduction of career-oriented* vocabulary, dialogues, readings, and othar activl- 
•tlps geared to the prof esslonal ''^interests of the ptudents. Each section Vf 20J is 
dlvld^ into Interest groups. Some of the Sections Include business German (French 
and Spanish), French for the humanities, Spanish for the socl^il services, Spanish 
for medical personnel (pre-med and nursing), and French for drama students.. 

In addition? to career-delated vocabulary, students receive training in cultural 
awareness. They learn to understand and deal with aspects of a foreign culture that 
differ from thelt own. The cburse also offers opportunities to practice language 
-'skills in the community; some of the^e options Include (1) volunteer work at a , ^ 
Spanish day 'care center, (2) translation for non-English-speaking patients at, looal 
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hospitals, (3) inteVnshlp exper ienceT with business firms in Germany, and^(A) pro- 
duction of a play in one of the foreign languages* 

In spite of -the Anqreased work involved, the attitude of the faculty and the 
students has been positive* Once the .student sees tlie application and relevance of, 
the foreign language to^his or her career choice, there is an increase in achieve- 
ment mot ivatiqn, , and : effort • ,We have ala9^^!?;>|perienced art Increase Xn the*number of 
students who go on to take 254, intermediate Conversation* Although the program has 
been in effect for only two years, it appears to have generated a renewal, of 
interest in foreign language study. . * 

"Carole Deering Paul, Dept. of plrench, Illinois Wesleyan- Univ. , Blooming- 

* ' ton 61701 ' » ^ 
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LET*S LELARN SLOVAK! UCIffi SA SLOVENSKY! 



Chairperson: John M'# Darcey, West Hartford (CT) Public Schools 
Speaker : Grfegor Chren , ^ 

The most promi,neat Western linguists and philologists recognise Slovak as the 
central language of the Slavs. Ilario.Pei, in The Story of Languages , describes it 

as a ' » \. 

bridge between Czech and. Polish. Because of its central position among 
the^'Slavic tongues, Slovak has at times been advocated as a mediating • . ^ 
language, or -tongue of common intercourse arrtbng all Slavs.. ... it is closer 
to the South Slavic languages, and close enough to the East Slavic I 
tongues, particularly Ukrainian, to serve as an intermediary. 

During th^ session, particijpants learn noun declension with the auxiliary Verbs **to 
have" and' **to be," and with words of most common use. By the end of the session, 
m^ny of those ^attending should be able to form veil^y simple questions and answers and 
read a simple text. \ , ^ ^ k ;. 

— Gregor Chren, Floo'd Junior High School , ^ Stratford , CT 06497 
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SAlj^RDAY AFTERNOON. NOVEfjBER zt 
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POP OFF TO ANOTHER WORLD; A SIMULATED imiERSION <' , * 

V ^ IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE cultures" ! 

Chafirperson: ^Howard Hainsworth, Univ. of Toronto 

Sprt^aker : Mary Lee Bowman ■ , 

'a ■ " ' . 

\ Foreign language departments that seek an alternative . for FL{ promotion may wish 
td organize an "in-house" iriternaltional tour similar to the one ^evelope4 by the 
« f dreign language department teachers at Moor esVille High School. In one hour , stu- 
. ddnts can "pop off" to as many as three worlds, if the tour is well plai[\ned and if 
pi teachers and students have participated in planning and decision making. The 
tour can be managed as a field tr tp Muring • the school day, as'an evening or Saturday 
jaunt, or both, if school authorities approve. 

Possibilitiefi for foreign sites are limited only by the actual geographical 
aeeas in whKh each language is spoken. Pop Off World Tours can include points as 
distant tflBerlin, Paris, and a village in Mexico; or Munich", Annecy," and PonC€j; or 
fli^iti, Barcelona, and Salzburg. No matter which choices are made by FL teachers," 
the tourists should enjoy an atmosphere approximating that of the locale. Teachers 
who have riot' themselves visited the places may rely "on natives, students, or com- ^ 
munlty members for thBlr personal accounts /*f the area. Each site reproduced should 
have music,, dancing, food for sale, and. local color in addition to the usual 
historical sightseeing spots. . . • ; 




Tourists who Pop Off to Another ' World : , ^ * ^, * 

•must have the absence excused, if during the school day. (This will have been"" 
preiirranged and agreed to by adninistr^itors and department chairmen.) 
- 'must buy a passport and ticket prior t/) the tour , but never on the same day • 
• 'are divided into groups of no.rtore than 20 persons 

•receive their passport and tickets from their tour guides * ' ' . 

•receive a travel brochure repeating the information givlen by tour guides 
•have the^r passports stamped at each border . . 

•exchfktge all money to local currencies to buy food, drink, or souvenirs \ 
•hear thes language spokpn by "natives" ' ' , 

Typical ?i' natives" in Another World: \. 

•have learned appropriate dialogues, phrases, and vocabulalry for the part 
•have practiced songs or danqes or appropriate actions 
•have created some part of the scenery 

•have had a vote on the site arid what should be included (opt-ional) 
•havp signed, a contract for a class grade for the three weeks preparation 

(optional) ^ • ' / , n 

•ha.ve chosen the part " they play, with teacher "s approval (optional) 
• •enjoy role playing for an audience . , - t \ 
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Tea^^hers -or department chairmen who wish to organize a tour may use the suggestions 
and schedules from llooresvllle High School as guidelines* Slides ^nd transparencies 
are used to Illustrate the. lipndouts: Administering for Less ^Confusion (a Schedule 
to follow for planning rand decision making), Mounting the Production (suggestion^ 
for producing and directing), and Planp for Involving Each FL Student (individuali- 
zation and contractus) • - . ' 

To cfreate Another World for the benefit of students and parents who rnay not have 
the opportunity to take an actual world tour is not a simple- Jtask* /fhe usual 
teachers-directed classroom^^atmosphere is missing* But f or vFL student^, non-FL stu- 
dents, and parents, much* learning takes place. . / ^ 

; ^ — Itery Lee Bowman, Mooresvllle High School, IjLooresville^^ IN 46^58 - 

^ MEETING THE NEEDS DF THE GIFTED SECOND LANGUAGE^ LEARNER 

Chairperson: Bob^by LaBouve J Texas Education 'Agency ^ \ - >^ 

Speakers: fi^rbara Gonzale^ Bet^e Klier, Crockett High School, Austin, TX \ 

• . ■ ■ • . \^ • 

As in'^many ^pther subject areas, the gifted leatner in second language classes is 
often not accomntodated In a manner ^|^quate to facMltate the greates.t possible 
learning. .But aven m^e impor^aflft ,^^is learner is also somewhat more difficult^to 
identify in the first place, because^K^charactetistics of a gifted second language 
learner are not exactly thos^ identif:|Min the literature on gifted learners in . 
general. Special attention, is gile^n to the set of characteristics that- best iden- 
tify^ potentially ;gif ted second language learner, both- ms described in the litera- 
tuire land through experience in a particular progr^m'in the Southwest. Use of these 
criteria to select students for ^ ongoing foreign language program adjunct for 
gifted second language learners is described., * ^ \ 

The structuring of this pjogram extension is outlined, covering the following^ 
(1) district role, (2) administrator and supervisdr role, (3) parental involvementi ,.v 
(4)^eacher role, (5) special staff and budget, (6) scheduling, (7) materials, (8) 
methods,' (9) evaluation, (10) resuie», ( 1 1') student reaction, and (12) special 
insights and considerations. ' , 

This program i§ entering its third yeariand has proved quite successful. 
Student response is Jjood , and student progress Is gjf eater than that for similar stu- 
dents in ^regular classes. The teacher wljp^supervises this program has found manage- 
able ways to integrate ^ this adjunct into the -regular program. \, 

The basic approach used is conversational, and the form4t is a pull-out prograth. 
Students spend part of their regular French class time 'with a native speaker who 
conducts conversation sessions. This contact is regularly scheduled for each 
btiident, but the days differ from week to w6ek, so that the student is meeting, with 
the session leader in different small groups each time. 

The special considerations that emerge during the implementation phase are 
discussed along with the modifications made for ,the second year of the program and 
plans for the third year. • 

— Barbara Gonzalez, Univ. of Texas, San Antonio 78285 



A DIFFERENT WAY OF USING FEATURE* FILMS TO TEACH LANGUAGE 

Chairperson: ^Dorothy dlOpio, Auburn Univ.* , ^ 

Speakers: ♦Pierre J. Capretz; Sylvle Mathe, Wellesley College 
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Fllma^-by which we do not mean teaching films ot even documentary films, but 
regular, full-leng|h> feature, films— present an exceptionally interesting charac- | 
terlstlc for- the language teacher: they provld*e a most precious commodity, authen- | 
tic sounding language spoVen in a situational coht^t* In thfit respect, films ^re 
far superior to any other medium for the teaching of language^ . Textbooks, for 
example, do not offer spoken language. What 4langiiage they present rarely "sounds" 
very natural, and even the best-illustrated textbooks uaM€flly fall short of pre- ^ 
sentinft language in obvious, convihclng situational cot^exts. As a matter of fact, 
in textbooks the situation is/ usually given through the^ text — that is to say, 
through the -language itself— while in real life, and in films, the language emanates 
from the situation. The situation is giyen first. And it is provided in a. i^riy 
obvious way thr:ough tfie visual representation of the Scene and the sound effects. 

Films offer one other considerable advantage. In films, language a^ the^ 
situational context are recorded; thus they can be manipulated to a great extent in 
order to fit whatever teaching strategy may be^ considered most^ appropriate. ,^ 

In an attempt to take advantage of those two remarkable characteristics of 
films, experiments with the use of film in-^language teaching have been made at Yale, 
mostly in French, during the past two decades. The techniques h&ve been gradually 
refine* from the rudimentary procedure of mere projection of the film, following (or 
.preceding) a reading of the script, to a considerably more sophisticated systepi that 
will be very briefly outlined here^ 

On day one, th|j|pfilm (prefera4)ly a print without subtitles) is first projected 
in its entirety. Wxjyi^ a subsequent period of approximately, two to three weeks, 
students work on ea^h one of the six or seven parts into whieh the film has, been 
divided. On day two, for example, students will start working' on part I. They will 
see the first 15 or 20 minutes of the film, while listening to the soundtrack 
* through earphones for, a clearer perception. They ^111 then hear that segment of the 
soundtrack again. This time the text will appear on a screen (left) as the 
soundtrack is heard and, at the same time, scenes from the film appear on the right 
screen to recall the situational context. Whenever a comprehension difficulty is 
encountered, the' soundtrack is interrupted and the difficult word or phrase is pre-' 
sented in a number of different situations on the right screen (with the accon^- 
paniment of corresponding soundtrack, of4:ourse). When a sufficient number of 
examples have bee^i presented to resolve the difficuKy, the student^ are invited to 
take notie of tha.item^ln question by inSd^rting it Into an appr<)priate context on a 
0 specially prepared mimeographed sheet td WRI^h they will be able to refer for review 
purposes. This first phase aims at comprehension . In a second phase, selected 
lexical and grammatical items encountered in the d^^alogue will be studied in greater 
depth with prod uctlon as the objective. 

After this mul.tlmedla presentation of each part of the film, students can work 
^^ndependently in the langvfeige laboratory with two series of , recordings. The first 
series, is at^^ edited soundtrack of the film accompanied wi th^ quest Iqns designed to 
focus V*lP^ttentl6n on points of special Importance for a general comprehension of 
the dl^alogue. The second series presents a variety of listening comjfJrehenslon, dic- 
tation, vocabulary, grammatical, and oral production exercises, all based on the 
language and situations of the film. ^ , • 

The material offered in the multimedia presentation and practiced with the 
recordings is then exploited in class under the direction of the teacher, through 
controlled exercises, discussion of the plot, and role playing, with various degrees 
of freedom granted to the students to make variations. 

The system outlined aljov.e is t\}e latest stage of a l(/hg evoluj:lon. It has not^ 
yet reached perfection and is' still being modified, but, as it is, it Is' very sue- 
f cessful In holding the interest of the students and providing them with authentic 
language models that they can imitate,, adapt, and recomblne to create novfel utter- 
ances of their own. 

—Pierre J. Capretz, Yale Univ. Language Laboratory, 111 Grove St., New 

Haven, CT 06511 
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ONE APPROACH. TO RESEARCHING fiTHNIC COMMUNITY EXPERIENCES 

Chairt>er8Cin: J. Lawrence McWilllailai, Jefferson County (CO) Public Scliools 
Speaker: Rosanne Gostovich Royer 

. . Seattle's "Ethnic Heritage Workshop" njay be a useful model for foreign larfguage 
and area studies teachers In learning "^about and relating to ethnic communities* 

The project offers instruction and etvcourages ethnic groups in the documentation 
of theVc local histories* Generally speaking, the experiences of immigrant groups 
have not been pjresented adequately, if at all, in Northwest history books and in the 
school curricula. ^ • . 

The Ethnic Heritage Workshop is' a grass-rooti? effort that began with a Ineeting 
in November S^^eral ethnic representatives met with a specialist from the. 

American Folklife Center of the Library of Congress to discuss ^the feasibility ^^ an 
ethnic hi$.tary workshop* Subsequent monthly meetings have led to tlfe creation of an 
"EthnicvHeritafie' Council of the Pacific Northwest" and the adoption of the proposed 
ethnic history^orkshop into %he Seattle Public Library's NEH Neighborhood History 
project* the workshop ' took place Se^tij^ber 28-30, 1979> with nationally recogniaced 
experts on hand to instruct. 

The project aims to enhance the images of ethnicity from holiday bazaars, good 
iood, fdlk dances, and folk songs to special human and historical, expeMeri^'es^ wbWd 
views, and value .systems* Pthnicity on the local level generally has not been con- 
sidered an academic subject, except when the ethnic, group is extremely large or has 
developed a political base* Consequently, many univeralties and school districts 
have limited -knowledge , and involvement with the 'et;hnic commvnijiies^. in their areas* 
At: the same time, many ethnic groups have been reluctant to share a more complete 
picture of themselves* There is a privacy or timidity about the value systems and 
activities they hold dear. i , 

I believe that foreign language and area steadies teachers have a responsibility 
to know these communities, to serve them whenever possible, and to develop good 
relations with them* Global education can statt ^t home with a sensitivity to the 
world diverhsity in our own towp^ knd cities. Students should learn about and 
experience other cultures, even if 'those cultures are not the same On^s being 
covered in the foreign language classroom. With a booming interest in family heri- 
tage,^ there is a better environment thatn ever for encouraging ethnic groups to tell 
their stories, and to participa]te in schbol curriculum development and in the 
improvement of 'local history files so thi^t their experiences are represented there. 
They are also an obvious and generally untapped constituency for support of foreign 
language and International studies pi^ograms. 

The Seattle project has used the approach* of monthly meetings of a multi-ethnic/ 
group (meeting in various^ historical settings, such as Serbian Hall, ^I}ayt)reatc Star 
Cente^r,^the Latvian Community Center) to plan a specific project — the -Ethnic 
Heritage Workshop. Though it is a grass-roots effort, not initiated by an educa- 
tional group, it has necessarily involved educators ^and others as it has progressed. 
The Library's involvement, for example, assures at least one ifepository for research 
inspired by the^Worllshop. ^ Thus, in the course of this qooperative effort, 'it seems 
thajf: the trust and friendship that,, is developing among the various ethnic represen- 
tatives may transfer to the community ai large. ^ 
^ — Rosanne .GoQtovich Royer, Russian-East European Area Center, Thom^eti Hall,^ 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle 98195 
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EXTRA! COMMUNITY AIDS LANGUAGE PROGRAMS AND * • * 

~~ TEACHER CENTER CONCEPT TAKES ROOT 

«'■"«. • ' . . . ' 

Co-Chairpersons: Gisele Hart, Richmond Unified School District, El Cerrito, CA; Janet 

Neill, San Ramon Valley High School, Danville, CA . 
Speakers: Alan Garfinkel; Claudia F. Edwards ' ' . 

This session uses simulation and role playing to demonstrate a way to use com-- 
munity resources to enhatice language teaching programs by practicing the philosophy 
of the teacher center movement* The purpose of the session is not so much to publi- . 
cize one particular teacher center as it is. to. point out the value of the teacher 
center concept as it can be applied to language teaching* ' • 

Participants are given roles to assume > such as local la^uage tejicher, depart- 
ment head, state poordinator of foreign languages, representative of a professional 
teacSeri grou^), local chamber of commerce representative, media representative, arts 
federation member, war ehoude owner , local puppeteer, etc* Each is given a card 
listing potential contributions to the community that can serve the teaching of 
foreign languages* Some participants thys present language-teaching problems, ^^nd 
others present language-teaching solutions* Participants trade resources and 
generate possible cooperative efforts for mutual benefits* For exarapleV the group • 
can generate benefits for foreign language programs in turn for teacher-Student par- 
ticipation in a public service effort sponsored or favoped by a given element of the 

community* ' , ^ ^ 

Once the potential benefit -of such a sharing group is demonstrated, the session 
leaders indicate ways to establish such a group in the participant's local area* 
Specific recommendations on how to proceed N^fe shared along with a discussion of 
positive and 'negative features and realistic problemaf* • . , 

Finally a more specific >look at products and TRIAD Teacher Center operations is . 
presented* 

— Alan Garfinkel, J)ept* of Foreign Languages and Literatures, Purdue Univ*, 
West Lafayette, IN 47907; Claudia F* Edwards, TRIAD Teacher Center, 700 
S* JFourth St* ,^Ufayette, IN 47905 
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" A REPOIIT ON THE, NEH-SPONSORED INSTITUTE; "TEACHING SPANISH « 

TO NATIVE SPANISH SPEAKERS"' \3 

Chairperson: Guadalupe Valdes 

Speakers: Erlinda Gonzalez-Berry, Univ.". of New Mexico; Trish Dvorak, Rutgers Univ.; 

Dagoberto Ottantia , "John Jay College, CUIW; Margaret Stovall, Trinity Univ.; R^hard^ 
V. Teschner, Univ. of Texas, El Paso ^ — 

■ An eight-week- National Endowment for the HumaViities-sponsored summep institute 
on "Teaching Spanish to, Native Spanish Speakers." was held on the' campus* of the New 
Mexico State University CLas truces) from June 26 to August 18, 1978. The Institute 
focused "primatfily on the ^development of >^ar tic i pants' abilities in the teaching of 
Spanish as a native langua-ge to U.S. Hispanophones (bilingual Chicanos, Puerto 
Ricans, Culjan-Aner icans , iet al.) whose initial classroom needs include vocabulary" 
expansion, acquisition ot Spanish li'tefacy skilly, and an intrpduction to the 
\j#rlous genres of litera/ture (with an emphasis on Chicario and|Neorican writings). 
Institute activities^lrtcluded lectut^*es , and discussions, sra^lJ/-group projects, 
panels, participant' presentations, and visits to three y€rhy university programs in 
SNS (Spanish for Native Speakers). Participants p^o observed and' took part in an 
actual elementary level course for nat«Lve speakers oh Y'e New Mexiqo State campus 
during the last six weeks of the Institute. 
^ . . . 
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ElghteQU teachers Ih undergraduate level^SNS programs were chosen as ' Insti^iute \ 
participants. Preferencie was given to persofl^s who had demonstrated an interest in * 
teaching SNS or who were likely to succeed in impjeraenting, at their ho^e schools, a 
course designed at the^ Institute. Each participant was paid a stipend $2300 to % 
help defray expenses of housing, travel, etc. The Institute attracted teachers of 
SNS to Chicanos, as expected, but also included SNS teachers of Puerto Rican stu-? 
dents from the East Coast. 

Institute activities were directed by Guadalupe Valdes of th^ Department of 
Foreign Languages, New Mexico State University. She wAs assisted by staff member 
..^ Charles Jatum (NHSU) and associate director Ricjiard V. Taschner (Univ. of Texas at \ 
El Paso). , , 

During this special session, fpur persons who participated in the Summer - ^ 
Institute (two from the Southwest and two f r/^m the East C0ast)*Join Professors^ 
Valdes and Teschner to share with- other members of the professiton ^he practical ^ 
results of their experience as evidenced by this last academic year's teaching. ^ 
Specifically, the panelists briefly review the problems faced by Spanish-teaching 
professionals ^ the implementation of language instruction for Hispanic bilingiials 
— for example : . . 

* ■ . 

I. ^> •The lack of suitable materials 

•The confusion about methodologies and objectives / 
"The lack of previous relevant training by "foreign" language teachers ' 
•The structure of existing course seq«esnces / 
•Studenis,' attitudes toward their language variety * ' ' 

• 

They then discuss the approaches they have followed in finding , solutions to such 
problems. ^ ^ - 

Because, however, it. is felt that the Spanish language experience may be of 
benel^it to other professionals who are concerned about the teachingi^ of "ethnic" Ian- 
jguages in this country, the latter half-hour of the period Is directed to analyzing < 
J thee relationship between the teaching of foreign languages and the teaching qf 
"ethijic" or 'community" languages. An attempt is made to show how unrealistic such 
a separation has been historically and to suggest that in this era of declining 
interest in learning languages, the profession must cultivate iwith care the "native" v 
speakers *of non-English languages. Practical suggestions are made for beginning 
work in ethnic communities, for implementing experimental courses, for adapting 
materials, and for coping with the "dialect" problem. : , • » 

— Gitadalupe Valdes, Dept. of Fore-ign Languages^, New Mexico State Univ., Las 
Cruc4s 88003 ^ l ' ' 

• • ■ . , , . A, V : ,. _ • . • 

' FOREIGN LANGUAGE. FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS FOR THE SLOW 

LEARI^^— A MULTISTIMULUS APPR0"ACH 

y . Chairperson: L. Gerard Toussaint , North Carolina State^Dept. of Public Instruct^lbn 
/ ■ , SpeSker-: Michael Cave ■ ' • . 

Students of a foreign languag^e at an^ level frequently experlqfice difficuity in 
responding correctly in the target language to questions that hay/^ not b?en taken 
directly from previously drilled material. This ffact of second language acquisition 
is common to -all learners at the beginning levels, and It is one reason why use of 
films or filmstrips in the target language is uncommon in rrtost first year clal^ses.' 
When student ablMties and motivation are high, use of such materials is possible; 
whe'n both are low, and active command of basic vocabulary and structure is at be^t 
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limited', ptfoductive use of such materials is next to impossible* The ^difficulty in 
using film and filmstrip programs is frequentl'y compounded When cultural material or' 
contenjt material of any level df complexity Is to be taught via such progriftis* T]ie 
burden of discussing content material in the target language is simply too great for 
the vast majority of present-day language learners ,to handle. 

Commercially. produced film and filmstrip programs more often than 'not make no 
concession to the fact that while tVie more able first and second year student may be 
able to comprehend fairly well what is* being said, any active discussion of the con- 
tent of the program in the target language is probably out of the question due to 
the newness of th^ material presented and th^ unfamiliar lexical and grammatical 
elements that such programs ^woul 4 be likely to employ. 

The "multistimulus" approach offers a way to successfully user films and 
filmstrips in .first year classes of below-^aver age students. All work can be con^^ 
ducted in the target language, and significant cultural points can be taught. More 
complex 'Cultural material may be covered in secondhand third* year classes, than wftuld 
otherwise be possible. Of great significance to the problem of materials acquisi- 
tion is the fact that commercially produced materials presently avail«1)le may be 
used as the starting point for the production of totally new programs tailored to 
the needs of.one^s students. ^ 

Spanish students at Wellesley .High School have benefited from such materials 
since 1975. The inspiiration for the development pf the "mul tistimulus'* a^pproach 
came from working with the IfcGraw-Hill Spanish text Ef Espanol ; A Descubrirlo in , 
classes'of below-^iverage ab*ility students. Work with the filmstrips that accompany 
this text showed that students at this level could not respond to the questions in 
Spanish or material dkggested. An additional stimulus in the form of the captions 
used to describe thg^ame under discussion l^d \to improvement in student responses 
when these captionfewere projected on a sc^en beside the picture. Use of the tapes 
accompanying Descubrirlo vrtth the combined tincture-word stimuli *permitt# pronun- 
ciation ptactlce with material needed to answer correctly^he teacher^s target 
lang4iage ques^tions. The combination of taped material, projected captions, and pic- 
ture yielded a rudimentary short filmstrip program that eve.n the least able student 
could understand artd discuss in the target language--in this cas^, Spanish. 

Adaptation of filmstrips owned by the language department of Wellesley High 
School was the next step. Two staff members, Michael Cave and Anthony Bent, adapted 
several flfcll-length filmstrips whose original scr'ip^t was far too difficult 'for any 
students in the Spanish program to work with productively. For each filn*trip, the 
following steps were taken: (1) Captions* providing a literal description of each 
frame of the filmstrip were written. Vocabulary and structure empl^)yed in the cap- 
tions were limited to what the students would be expected to ha\re mastered at a 
desigt^ted point in the Spanish sequence; the length of the captions was limited to 
four lines per frame. Literalness of the description was deemed essential for total 
comprehension by all students likely to work with the materials. (2) Transparencies 
of the captions were produced so that ^hese could be projected beside each frame^ )y 
Since the frames of the filmstrips were all numbered, association of capt^lon with V 
particular frame was possible on the transparency. (3) A tape of the Script ' exactly 
as written was produced. Since tape recorders ovmed by Wellesley had a two-track 
playback capablll»ty, music appropriate to the content mdtferlal of each program; Vas 
reeorded on the second track. In actual usage, the music proved to be an Important 
reason for the success of these first programs. (A). A student packet containing the 
script, a list of all vocabulary used lit the script plus Ertgllsh equivalents, and 
worksheets was designed and reproduced in booklet f(fl:m. (5) Te^ts using a varlb^y 
of types of ' questions^ were developed for each program. 

Summer workshops in 197^ and 1977 saw the extension of essentially the same pro- 
cedure to filmstrips containing more complex culti^lral material, and ultimately to - 
movies purchased froTn the International Film Bureau. Acceptance by the students had 



b^en enthusiastic, support' for^ carri^ulum dev^lppment fr pip the Wellesley Public 
Schools. lias been' generous, and eager ne sis ti try similar aaaptations has been Aoted 
from- colleag^ieg £n the^ Eastern ^lassachuset 
V 4 —Michael Cave, Foreign Langua^^.Dept* , Wellesley High School,, Wei lesley, 
^ • MA 02181 > ^' / ' ' ^ 
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Chairperson: Joseph A. Tursi, SUtW; Stony Brook \ " * 

Speaker: Remo 'J. Trlvelli ' . , 

The descriptions of r the three levels of a language : course should suggest in an 
ideal way the image of concentric circles. "There is one fopal point, and each suc- 
cessive level allows us to view the language, from a posfttion that encompasses more 
ground and suggests greater complexities, but also allows more flexibility a*s to how 
we can appiroach it. * * 

If the .elementary Qourse is in large measure — if not exclusively — normative , arid 
if in the advanced course we^study the language in the infinite variety tha^ charac- 
terize oral ancj written communication, then the intermediate, ^s our 6econd con-' 
centric circle, should be both normative and descriptive* At this level the , 
sAidents jpiove from the controlled idiom of the elementary courj^e to the range of 
^registers that c-haracter iz;e the contemporary language • Furthermore, if at the ele- 
mentary l^el we present* language and/culture In a relationship 'of inedium toi' 
message., at the intermediate level the range of styles and the culturally authentic 
situations will' present language itself as a conveyor of culture. 

Joshoa Fishman writes that "Language is content .a marker of situations and ^ 
topics' as well as the societal goals and the large scale value-laden arenas of 
Interaction that typify every speech community*" Teachers of Italian can appreciate 
the remark when they ponder the fact that the notion of^ a "standard" Italian with a 
unifie'd cultural basis is, at best, illusory* The language today is a^series of 
regional languages that reflect the complex sociocul tural background that is 

Italy's. ' #^-1^^ ' • >■ 

This presentation proposes that ij^ttetmeaxe^ Italian continue the developtaent of 
^11 four skills In five phases that are schema^Hzed here, *but which in the lessons 
themselves,' as the examples and handouts demdn? ti^ate , afe presented as inter- ' ^ 
penetrating parts of the language* *: ^ 

Phase 1 is a*review stressing those featufels pf the langWge that are the source 
of the most :^equent errors for Anglbphones^fei^rivlng Italian.. A few of, these are ' 
the use of propi^sltions , form and use of tlTie- definite article, and the^use of the 
Imperfect tefnse vis-a-vis other past tenses. - - 

Phase II provides practice in manipulating ^H^ph features as functional value (S]p 
lo fai di nuovo, .ti do uno Schiaffo, or Fallo dii^jiuovo e ti do unb schiaffo); state- 
ments .with inferred meaning (SaL^jj^l cojitrol lore ,; inferred : E neglio fare^il 
^||BpLletto) ; .using a lexical item in both its liteVal arwj contextual sense, and^ 
substitutions of analogous conceptual value (Clav^o s^^i prepara alia cena,^ Clavio si 
prepara a cenare)# 

Phase III offers exercises in the language through the study of registers from 
the formal to the intimate. Examples will be drawn»from advertisements, newspapers, 
modern* literature, f otor^yanei ,^ comics, films, ^ and television. The students learn 
to distinguish one register from the otheY-, to express themselves in the register 
most appropriate t6 the situation suggested by the instructor, and to express the 
usame jj^^a in more than one register.. Thjp selections chosen are intended to 
jbnderline the growing interaction between the registers themselves and between spo- 
ken and written Italian. 



Phase' IV 
In- the •variety 
. -tain 8ynt;act;ical el«inenta« , « 

Phase V stresses nonverbal communication; practical exercises in klneslkcs, ^ 
.|irdxemlc8,'^nd parallngulstic eleraen^ make evident- to* the students ili^s cogwltlve; ^ ' 
and affective rolefS and Ha interdependence with verbal comntunicat ion. 



provides an introduction to ,the strong regional luiallty, of ,the language 
:y*of Its lexicil items, In pronunciation,* 'intona*tion, and even in cer- 



TVis approach to the Int^medlate course shbuld present the unity in ^diversity" 
tali'an and 'stress the 'tieei^of 'd#ch "u^er qi| ^he language to choose according to 
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^:hej situation an/ifrpurpose ^or wKlph i,t is employed. 
' — Rerao J. Trlv^Xii, Dept. of Languhgea, Univ. of Rhode Island*, Kingston 



' M TEACHING 'A DIVERSE LANGUAGE: PORTUGUESE 




% C!i9l4^p^aonj .v.''j6hn B. Jensen 

;7 .S|);0€tker8: Mary Ann Crltz^^ American Grad* School of "International Iteinageraent; 

John Jiensetirciea Rameh, Georgetown Univ.; Irene Wherrltt?, Unlv* of Kansas; . 
Jameft Wyatt, Florida State Unlv* . J ^ 

The .program begins with a ^brief introduction by John B. Jensen- to .the general , 
problem .of language and .student diversity in teaching Portuguese, He emphasizes the 
• great distance between colloquial Portuguese and the- usual limited formal grammar 
presented in class, as well as, the wide diversity of students normally encountered 
in American schools. The session focuses^both on 'specific challenge»^ in teaching 
•Portuguese and oh the application of lessons from ifhe ^Portuguese example in working 
with other language-learni*ng situations. , f > 

f Co-presenters involve the audience in three illustrative' cases of diversity in 
,_eaching "Portuguese". The- first, presented *y Iren« Wierritt, deall with diversity 
of interaction — dhe rules for language use within Brazilian culture. Slle shows how 
simple rules for making introduction!, for example, can and should be* included in 
•teaching materials. She" demonstrates how a grammar of interactional rules has 
^ importance not orily in a textbook, but how on ^a wider scale subtle differences 
.underlined by distinct intera-ctJlBnal rules of a particular society »can be used to 
reveal otherwise hidden contrasts between two societies much faster than can be 
'acquired through life experience. •* ^ , 

The second case, given by, James Li Wy^tt, deals with' the special needs of a 
PdrtJdguese student population consisting largely of learners' of Spanish. He 
attSpts to identify thpse varlj^les within Portuguese that match features of 
Spanish, and, he suggests that the Spanish speaker adopt those features early in his 
or ^l8tHb«ai^"l"8 endeavors. In qtheir words? he demonstrates tafcdng all possible 
advantage of pt%%tive transfer at the beginning while combatting negative transfer. 

' The third case, pffered by^ Mary Anne Critz, treats the special challenges 
'involved in teaching For ti^guese to fut'utip business executives, particularly those 
" .who will most likely be working with the rtot-so-popular multinational corporations 
a^img_J.n Brazil. Her pTesfiHtat ion /emphasizes the general, overall picture of 
famimuilty with culture"7^ttitu^t>>^ , and .corporate responsibility, as related to 
specif lOsj/hgui St lb and paralinguistic variables. 

The. three presentations are not simple papers read to a listening audience, 
lather, each co-presentpr attempts to put all Si^sslon participanfes in a position 
ilther as native speaker or as language learner having to deal with the peculiar, 
problems of linguistic and sociocultural div^Vsity. This is accomplishe^ through 
demonstratien", role playing, and case ^stud'ies with discussion. . " w 



Aa/xhe session comljii tb a close, Clea Raraeh reflects briefly on the main Ideas' 
Am^&ct of\^e prdsentatlons and fields Questions aod comments from the , 
p^b.lclpants. . . " ^ • 

•. , --John B. Jensen, Dept. of Modern Languages, Florida Interrifcitional Unlv;, 

*•* Tirolaml Trail, Miami 33199 ' » -^^ ^ - 



' \/ • > . • * ' APPLICATIONg pF ESPERANTO * - ^ 

. ^ . ^ ' ^ - ■ • . ■ 

Chairperson; —Jortn*W* Howard, Alabama State Dept. of Education 

Speaker :j Thoihas Ih Goodman ' ^ 

Esperanto was , created by Dr » Zamenhof of Poland in 1887^ as a 'second* lart^toage ^ ; , 
^ anyone could learti'^^for international use» While .Esperanto' still has a long way-4?6^^^ 
go in the attempt to further international understanding and peace, it has been used 
more and more In recent years to aid. in the learning of other lan&uagesv ' 

Almost 75 percent oP the vocai)ul^ry is derived from Romance languaiges, the 
remainjler "being mostly Germanic. The pi^onunciation is based on a phonetic alphabet^ 
atid it sounds mostly -like Spanish or Italian. The structure however , is the genius 
of Esperantcji Tha giammar Is not only completely regular, making , the language ""^.v 
simple to learnj^ but also mbre flexible for building vocabulary and mor^ varied and 
powerful than the relatively rigid systems of Indo-European languages.^ 

E^perantq has, only grammatical end ir^gs— ^-one^ f or each grammatical 
^ /f unc/lan/subfllpdtion (including nouns,, ad jectives , verbs , and adverbs). ^ using \ 
J prefixes and suffixe^^ as wel'T as these ammaticd^endir\gs, with several thousand 

rootSf mil liorrs of words can b^. built to indicate practically endless vartfeties of ' ;/ 
meaning.'' Th^ creativity' possitle^^ Word building is coupled* with the complete 
dependency on minimal regular str|yictural principles, which ^make^Tlsperanto a highly 
functional, descriptive JLangug^ 

As an introduction tV-4Jie study of other' foreign languages, Esperanto has been, 
used anywhere from a mini-unit of a few days to an ^entire semester or even a year. 
In Maryland, Esperanto has been taught ^most typically in juniot higlj school foreign 
language appretiatio^ prograips for a quarter^ followed by an introduction"^to Spanish, 
French, and German. It -prr)v/des not only a clearer general concept of grammar, but v 
also the motivation to learn other languages. 
> In Hawaii and California, elementary school programs have used Esperanto suc-r 
\ Qessfully in teaching English. In some universities it has been included in 
linguistics^ courses^ and, in a^few^cases, has even been the subject of^doctoral 
dts^sertations. Most of ^11, Esperanto has been a subject for adult education, and 
is, more often than not, self-taught. ' ^ ' 

■ Beyond, the classroom, however, Esperanto is i^sed |by sevqral million people scat- 
^ tered around the w^ld. Dozens of pepdodicalfe are published in Espgrahto; and 
thousands of book titles are in print. V/hile certain social aspects of usage«^have 
evolved into something of an iliternational culture during almost a century of use, ^ 
Esperanto ' truly promotes cultural pluralism, and thereby counteracts ethnOcentr ism. 
It appeals to, and promotes, that which is univQrsjai to mankind. •'^w^. 

Although Esperanfo teachers do not dlaim their ^^tanguage ^s a panacea for all the 
current problems facing foreign language teachers, they believe in its value in f>ro- 
motlng foreign language study. The American Association of Teachers of Esperanbo, a 
national bt'ahch of an International organization, reportfe quarterly ort the latest 
warldwidej'devfelopments in language teaching, and serves to certj(^fy teachers/pupils 
ynrough a serieis of standardized examinations. Other membership organizations in 
Che United States are "the Esperanto League for Tforth America (open to iahyone) and 
the Esperanto Studies Association of America (a^smaller giroup, mostly from univer- 
sities, which promotes further scholarly^ won^k)v 
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Perhaps moat Interesting of all Is the recent, proposal of the Esperantic Studies 
Foundation td the National Endowment for the Humanities'.'- An Introductory .' Language 
Courae for the Flf.th and Sixth Grades . If approved as Is, Philadelphia will be the 
area for developing a package of <ilrect-me,t~hod materials and ai^iovisual .aids to 
tral-h teachers whp will subsequently conduct an experiment with several ^undred 
pupils In local piubllc and private elementary schools. Evaluation of all ^phases of . 
the experiment and dissemination' of. results in professional journals and rjifeetings 

will follow. ' • 

—Thomas H. Goodman, ^219 «helb9urne Rd., Baltltnore, MD 21208 



VlSUAL^STIflULI IN THE FOREIGN .LAHGUAGE CLASSReQM 

Chairperson: Robert ,Gilman, Univ# of Nevada, Reno ^ 
Speaker: Rosalie M# Cheatham 

Since many students today at all levels oU instruction have a strong visual 
orientation, due to the Influence of advertising and television, and since foreign 
language teachers voice the need to maximize the ef f icienc]^ of |^heir use of 
classroom time, the use of a variety of ^visual stimuli in.the' FL class is an .effec- 
tive way to meet the netds of both students an4 teachers • 

In the'firsjt: segment of this session, the presenter develops a rat.ionale for. the 
frequent and varied use of visuals. A part of this rat^nale deals With the 
acquisition of oral/aural skills. Although most teachers agre^ that improvement in 
these skills is mandatory, "their techniques typically ignore the fact that visual 
stimuli (pictures, actions, objects) are frequently ne'cessar^, even in the native 
.language, to motivate recall and enc6urage students* oral participation. Memory 
experts tell us that the g^ssociative method is one ofVthe biest technlqiks for 
Improving our recall. If this is true in the native iVngilage, it beconJes^ even more 
.important in second language acquisition. Too*often teachers expect The'te of thftir 
/ second laAguage students than is expected of students using their native language. 
/ The time-efficiency* factor Is demonstrated through the presentation^ of overhead 

transparencies and'^non-photographlc slides that can ^e used for Introducing struc- 
tures and Vq|(|abulary, ^for dril4, for review, for conversation stimulus, and, iri Some 
.cases, for testing. , By preparing such materials before cla^s, teachers do not lose 
.time writing on the board or distributing handouts.. These materials can be used to 
teach multiple section^^ and can be built up over the years into a library of 
transparencies and slides. ' 

Students^ tend to respond very favorably to the use" of these materials. , Step-by-- 
step preservations with^color poding of new strufctures facilitate their Active 
, mastery of new material. ^Students are encour-aged to make notes from sue h^ presen- 
tations so that they reinforce the learning process.^ . / 

A significant portion of the session is spent tn demonstrating' procedures for 
preparing different types of cverhead transparencies and no.n-photographic slides. 
Suggestions for the use of color codfng and , techniques for homework correction are 
also developed. Although the major emphasis Is on materials designed and developed 
by the teacher, th^re is a br lef section on the use and manipulation of materials 
from other sources. / ^ \ 

Finally, the presenter shows how the use of visuals can be a valuable aid tn 
individual classes br multilevel situations where the teacher must divide his or her 
attention among various groups. The ease of operation of the equipment makes it 
possible for students to use materials and rev}.ew lessons without direct teacher 
supervision* 

— Rosalie M. Cheatham, Univ. of Arkansas at Little Rock, Little Rock 72204 
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